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Garner Measure 
For Emergency 
Reli ef Ea Revenue Bill Reported to House by 


House Committee on Ways 
And Means Revises Bill 
Providing 2 Billions and 
Orders Favorable Report 


Waterways Program 
Reduced 11 Millions 


Army Construction Provisions 
For Military Posts and 5- 
day Week on Public Works 
Projects Are Adopted 


By a vote of 14 to 9, the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means on June 3 


amended the Garner $2,300,000 emergency 
relief bill (H. R. 12353) and ordered it 
favorably reported to the House. 

The major amendments whieh were 
adopted by the Committee before it was 
agreed to report the measure, were (1) 
elimination of about 30 or 35 rivers and 
harbors projects originally in the bill 
which reduces the total of the bill by 
about $11,371,000, and (2) incorporation 
of the so-called James Army construc- 
tion bill, authorizing appropriations to- 
taling $22,500,000 for construction work 
at the various military posts throughout 
the country, and (3) providing for a five- 
day week on all public works under Gov- 
ernment contract. 


Federal-aid Road Projects 


\ One of the other amendments adopted 
by the Committee would make the funds 
advanced to the States to be used in lieu 
of State funds to match Federal funds 
for Federal-aid highway construction 
available only for work begun before June 
30, 1933. Another would make the post- 
master of any Government-owned post of- 
fice building constructed at a cost of $55,- 
000 or less responsible for the janitor serv- 
ice to be performed;in connection with 
the building without extra compensation. 
Another amendment adopted by the Com- 
mittee would change in certain details the 
method of condemning and taking over 
sites for the construction of any Govern- 
ment building. 

Direct Relief to Destitute 


Titles I and II of the bill—authorizing 
an appropriation of $100,000,000 for di- 
rect relief to the destitute, and authorizing 
“the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to issue additional bonds and debentures 
in the amount of $1,000,000,000 with which 
the make loans for stimulating employ- 
ment, respectively—remain in original 
form as the bill was ordered reported. 

The rivers and harbors projects which 
the Committee struck from the bill are 
those which, according to a report sub- 
mitted by the Secretary of War, have been 
abandoned or which cannot be practically 
performed at this time, Representative 
Rainey (Dem.), of Carrollton, Ill., stated 
orally. 


Army Post Construction 


The program for construction at Army 

ts which the Committee agreed to in- 
aide in its bill and which authorizes an 
expenditure of $22,500,000, was ordered 
reported by the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs several days ago. It would 
authorize an appropriation of $15,335,000 
‘tto be expended for the construction and 
installation at military posts of such build- 
ings and utilities and appurtenances 
thereto as may be necessary,” and of $7,- 
165,000 “to be expended for the construc- 
tion and installation at military posts, 
and at airports and landing fields, of such 
technical buildings and utilities and ap- 
purtenances thereto as may be necessary.” 
Under each classification the program 
names the specific locations at which the 
work shall be done and the type of con- 
struction to be performed at each loca- 
tion. 

The Committee’s action came after 
three days of hearings which began on 
May 31 when the proponents of the bill 
were heard, continued on June 1 with the 
opposition witnesses appearing, and closed 
oh June 2 with the Secretaries of War and 
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Utility Charter Limit 


Set by Gov. Pinchot 


Refuses to Sign Franchises for 
More Than 50 Years 


Harrisburg, Pa., June 3. 


Governor Pinchot announced today that 

i will refuse hereafter to sign any public 

utility charters that provide for a life of 
more than 50 years. 

He asserted that while utilities should 
be given a sufficient life to protect the 
interests of investors, no/ perpetual or 
long-term right should be granted ‘“‘so as 
to saddle posterity with an inescapable 
burden.” . 

A statement issued by the Governor fol- 
lows in full text: -— 

I desire to give notice that I will not 
hereafter sign any public utility charters 
unless originally or by amendment the 
applicants accept a charter life of not 
exceeding 50 years. 

One of the principles most actively 
stressed by the group of conservationists 
who worked with President Roosevelt was 
the limitation of water power development 

nts to a period not exceeding 50 years. 

fter 15 years’ opposition this was finally 
admitted even by the companies to be 
sufficient to insure successful financing. 
The 50-year limit was finally adopted in 
the Federal Water Power Act of 1920. 
Under this law, the lives of the Clarion 
River, Conowingo, and Safe Harbor water 
power projects are restricted to 50 years. 

During the legislative session of 1931, 
one amendment to the Pennsylvania Pub- 
lic Service Company law, proposed by me 
and passed by the House of Representa- 
tives with a vote of 129 to 64 but not even 
reported out from the Senate committee, 
was the restriction of charters from the 
State, and franchises from the munici- 
Palities, for all public utilities to a term 
not exceeding 50 years. | 

If this provision of law had been in 
fowee half a century ago, Philadelphia 
would not today be afflicted by the “trol- 
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WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, JUNE 4, 1932 


Senate Income Rates Retained |Last Supply Bill 
In Agreement on Tax Measure 


Conference Committee 


A COMPLETE agreement on the tax 

revision bill (H, R. 10236) with many 
amendments compromised in conference, 
was reported to the House June 3, with 
adoption of the report planned before 
adjournment’ of the House June 4. The 
Senate has yet to adopt the report and 
upon adoption by both Houses the bill 
would go to the President. 

The principal conference changes as ex- 
plained orally by Acting Chairman Crisp 
(Dem.), of Americus, Ga., follow: 

Senate Income Rates Approved 

Senate’s individual income tax rates 
were agreed to, but the House exemptions 
of $1,000 for single persons and $2,500 for 
married persons are retained. 

The conference retained the Senate tax 
on bank checks. ~It agreed to a one-cent 
gasoline tax. It agreed to the Senate tax 
on crude oil, with an exemption as to use 
for construction of roads. It put back a 
tax of 5 per cent on soap. It accepted a 
Senate amendment dealing with coal, 
without any effect on coal coming through 
Canada. 
tariff on lumber and copper. 
Oras taxes of 14 per cent plus three- 
quartérs of 1 per cent for the years 1932 


and 1933 in consolidated and affiliated 
returns. 


It agreed to a Senate provision taxing 


‘General Trade Level 


Declines As Banking 
Conditions Improve 


Some Expansion Recorded 
In Auto and Steel Plants, 
Says Commerce Depart- 
ment in Monthly Survey 


and pay rolls recorded further decreases 
in April and the first half of May, accord- 
jing to the monthly Survey of Current 
Business, issued as of June 4 by the De- 
partment of Commerce. Banking condi- 
tions, however, continued the improve- 
ment begun in February; and expansion in 


production was reported in some industrial 
lines such as automobile and steel plants. 

Returns from four leading States reveal 
that new business enterprises have been 





started in large numbers, despite current 


conditions, the survey stated. The record 
of business incorprations, presented in 
the survey for the first time, discloses 
that new firms in the four States have 
exceeded in number the commercial fail- 
ures during the present year. Commercial 
failures. are still abnormally high, al- 
though the number was reduced from 
| March to April. 


Retail Trade Restricted 


April was 4.5 per cent greater than the 
normal seasonal decrease, it was pointed 
out, and factory employment dropped 3.2 
per cent and pay rolls 7 per cent, after 
allowing for seasonal changes. 

Department store sales climed in April 
to the higest point of the year, but retail 
trade in general continues to be restricted. 
The Survey of Current Business sum- 
marizes the business situation as follows: 

During April and the first half of May 
there has been a further decline in busi- 
ness activity, accompanied by a marked 
shrinkage in the volume of employment 
and pay rolls. Prices have continued un- 
der pressure, with a further recession in 
the general level of wholesale prices. 
Usually a slight seasonal recession occurs 
in industrial production in April, but the 
decline last month was in excess of that 
normally experienced. The drop of 4.5 
per cent in the adjusted index resulted 
from a decline in both manufactruing and 
mineral production, the latter having 
shown increases in 
months. 





Automobile Production 
Automobile production recorded a be- 
lated seasonal expansion in April, and 


there has been a further gain during the 


current month. This activity has also 
contributed to a slight gain in the rate 
of operations in the steel industry during 


May. Increased output in April was also 


reported for the food products, lumber, 
and cement industries, while among the 
extractive industries increases were re- 
ported for petroleum, anthracite, and sil- 
ver. With the exception of the cement 
and anthracite industries, these gains re- 
sulted in advances in the adjusted in- 
dexes. | The change in the hard-coal in- 
dustry, as well as the decline in the man- 
ufacture of tobacco, was of approximately 
the usual seasonal proportoin. Sharp de- 
creases occurred in the output of the tex- 
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fforts to End U 


(OMPETIEIVE problems facing many 
A 


to stamp out unfair and unethical trade 
practices and also in a greater willing- 
ness among the members of industry to 
promote harmony within their ranks, 
according to an oral statement June 3 
by William E. Humphrey, Chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission. . 


keener there is a distinct tendency on 
the part of the trade to call upon the 
Commission to exercise corrective action, 
not only to protect itself against false 
representations by competitors, who in 
some cases may use extraordinary means 
to sell goods, but to act as the medium 
for the development of self regulation 
under public supervision, he said. 

The problems involved in the condi- 





tions through which the country is now | 


passing, according to the Chairman, are 
being translated into various demands 
upon the Commission. The practices of 
@® manufacturer or distributor, ignored 


The‘ conference retained the 
It provided 


General business activity, employment, 


The decline in industrial production in | 


the preceding two 


ethical Practices 
Said to Be Increasing in Industry 


large and small busimess enterprises | 
are being reflected in increased efforts | 


As the struggle for business becomes | 


electrical energy with an amendment pro- 
viding for 3 per cent tax on prices charged 
for domestic and commercial electrical 
energy but not on industrial power. This 
tax, Mr. Crisp said, would mean about 9 
c.nts a month to the average consumer 
on his electric power. 

On stock transfers, the conference 
agreed to retain a tax of 4 cents on each 
share of stock transferred when valued 
at less than $20, or 5 cer’s on stock valued 
at $20 or more. The S~*2.e amendments 
|on automobiles, tires, ¢ ~., were retained. 

The Senate rates on cnewing gum, bev- 
erages, lubricating oil, brewers’ wort and 
concentrates, boats, and matches were re- 
|tained. The Senate rates on jewelry were 
|retained and the House rate on furs was 
retained. 


Admissions Tax Rates 


Provisions were agreed to with respect | 
to salaries under which, Mr. Crisp said, | 
future Presidents and certain others can 
go to court to establish their rights if 
they wish. The Senate provisions regard- 
ing pensions and compensation on account 
| of war are retained. The Senate rate with 
respect to leased wires and with respect 
to tax on admissions to theaters are re- 
tained. 

The Senate provision for increase in the 
rates on newspapers stays in the bill. Sen- 
ate provisions with respect to insurance 
company reserves and to the gift tax re- 
main in the bill. 

The stock transfer tax was fixed at 4 
per cent. 


Corporation Income Rate 


The House proposed to tax corporations 
on their net income 13% per cent, and 
the Senate 14 per cent, and the confer- 
ence agreed to a compromise of 13% per 
cent. For depletion in cases of coal and 
metal mines the conference agrees to 5 
|per cent for coal, 15 per cent for metal 
mines and 23 per cent for sulphur mines. 
| The bill as agreed to levies 13% per cent 
on net income of both domestic and for- 
| eign life insurance companies. On reserve 
funds of life insurance companies, 3°: to 
4 per cent is levied. 

Oil Rates Approved 

The crude petroleum compromise agreed 
to provides for a tax of one-half cent 
per gallon; fuel oil, derived from pe- 
troleum, gas oil derived from petroleum 
and all liquid derivatives of crude petrol- 
eum, except lubricating oil and gasoline 
or other motor fuel, one-half cent per gal- 
lon; gasoline or other motor fuel, 2% cents 
per gallon; lubricating oil, 4 cents per gal- 
lon; paraffin and other petroleum wax 
products, 1 cent per pound; all these taxés 
applying only with respect to importation 
of such articles. 

‘The tax on importation of coal agreed 
to is 10 cents per 100 pounds but Mr. 


| 
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Monetary Discussion 


At London Advocated 


Inclusion in Conference on 
Economic. Problems Sug: 
gested by Mr. Stimson 


The events of the last few days give 
promise of wide-spread interest and co- 
operation in the proposed world economic 
conference, according to a letter sent by | 
the Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, 
|to Representative Linthicum (Dem.), of 
Baltimore, Md., chairman of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, June 3. 

Secretary Stimson sent the letter in 
commenting upon House Joint Resolution 
No. 385 which calls for a monetary con- 


ference. He suggested that this subject 
could be included in the world economic 
conference. 

The initiative in inviting the various 
countries to the proposed international 
economic conference will be taken by Great 
Britain, which originally sponsored the 
idea, according to an oral statement at 
the Department in reply to inquiries. 

The United States is anxious that the 
conference include all important world 
powers, it was stated, and will have no 
objection if Russia is invited. 

No agenda has been drawn up for the 
conference, the Department said, and of- 
ficials are anxious to see what actually 
is on the agenda, in order that the United 
States may study the subjects and make 
suggestions regarding the questions to be 
discussed. 

Secretary Stimson’s letter to Mr. Lin- 
thicum follows in full text: 

“I have received your letter of May 31 
enclosing a copy of House Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 385 with the hearings of the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures on the same question and asking 
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by the trade a few years ago, are now | 
the subject of close vigilance for their 
effect on an entire industry. 

The small man as well as the large 
is reported to the Commission if his 
practices are believed to be in violation 
of law and the number of investigations 
which must be made pursuant to these 
applications has therefore increased. 
Additional information was made avail- 
able as follows: 

The increasing number of applications 
| for complaints is only one way in which 

the present business situation touches 
upon the Commission’s activities. Be- 
cause of the stress in some fields of 
trade and industry there is a great im- 
patience for the Commission to act and 
it becomes necessary to expedite in- 
vestigations as much as possible to give 
relief quickly, if the facts warrant. 

The temptation of a leading or domi- 
nating interest in an industry or trade 
group to “hold out” in matters of trade 
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Reported to House 


Second Deficiency Appropria- 
tion Reduced by $1,137,250 


In Committee 


[o second deficiency appropriation bill 
(H. R. 12443) carrying a total of $15,- 
398,873, was reported, June 3, to the 
House from the Appropriations Committee. 
This is the last of the regular appro- 
priations bills. The nine regular annual 
supply measures have already been passed 
by the House together with the first de- 
ficiency bill. Only two appropriation bills 
have become law—the first deficiency and 
the Interior Department supply bill. All 
others are now either in conference be- 
tween the two Houses or pending before 
= Senate. 
udget estimates subrRitted to the Ap- 
propriations Committee for the second de- 
ficiency bill totaled $16,536,123.01. These 
were cut by $1,137,250 in committee. 

The total of the bill, according to the 
Committee report, is found chiefly in the 
following principal items: Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, military and naval insur- 
ance, 1932, $4,233,000; Boulder Canyon 
project, 1933, $2,000,000; pay of the Army, 
1932, $1,900,000; National Guard, 1932, $2,- 
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Senate Considers 
Alternate Proposals 


To Cut Federal Pay 


Various Amendments Are 
Suggested Providing for 
Graduated Scale and Ex- 


emption of Lower Grades 


Hope for disposal of the economy bill, 
effecting a saving in Government ex- 


jPenses of $238,600,000, with another day 


of debate was expressed, June 3, by Sen- 
ator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, in 
charge of the measure, despite the fact 
that the Senate in three days of discus- 
sion had been unable to vote on the ques- 
tion of reducing Government salaries, the 
first item in the bill. 

To the end that time may be saved in con- 
sideration of the measure, Senator Jones 
succeeded in an attempt to have the Sen- 
ate convene June 4 at 10 a. m., or two 
hours earlier than its regular time of 
meeting 

* Views Further Divided 

The third day of debate, all of which 
again centered on the economy commit- 
tee’s recommendation to reduce the pay 
of Government personnel, excepting en- 
listed men of the Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps, by 10 per cent, showed a further 
division of views. It also brought forth 
additional propositions from Senators who 
favor some sort of a reduction but are 
unwilling to support the committee pro- 
gram of applying a reduction to lower- 
Salaried workers. 

Senator Jones was unwilling to give a 
forecast as to what the outcome will be. 
He stated on the floor that it was “the 
problem and the responsibility of the 
Senate,” and later he added orally that 
apparently Senators could not determine 
what course Congress should take in ac- 
complishing the saving. 

Other Provisions Cited 

In addition to the item providing a pay 
reduction, there are other paragraphs in 
the bill over which Senators have said 
in earlier debate they desire to express 
their views before the legislation is dis- 
posed of. Among these are proposals to 
combine all public works under one con- 
trol in the Government, and another deals 
with some of the items of Government 
expenditures in behalf of the veterans. 

When the Senate convened, Senator 
Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, invited at- 
tention to the parliamentary situation in 
which it found itself, particularly with 
respect to his amendment to the pay re- 
duction paragraph. 

He explained that with the amendment 
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Advances to States 
For Relief Advised 


Senator Lewis Would Extend 
Scope of Emergency Fund 


A resolution (S. J. Res. 171) authorizing 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to advance funds to States for relief pur- 
poses was introduced in the Senate June 
3. by Senator Lewis (Dem.), of Illinois. 
The resolution follows in full text: 

Whereas, emergencies of great want and 
threatened suffering by the citizens in 
Jarge number in certain States of the 
Union call for immediate action of re- 
lief, be it resolved, 

That the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration is hereby authorized to make 
advances in the form of loans to such 
States of the United States as shall have 
necessities calling for such loan. The 
amount of the loan and the form of se- 
curities for securing the loan are hereby 
vested in the discretion of the Corporation 
to be guided by the circumstances and 
conditions presented as the reason and 
justification for the loan. 


Complete 
Readers’ Summary 


. .. of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on Page 2. 


‘The Readers’ S u m - 
mary is classified by 
topics every day for 
the convenience of 
the reader. 


| Turn to Page 2 


Simpler Process 
For Reorganizing 
Business Urged 


Solicitor General Suggests 
Reform in Court Han- 
dling of Corporations in 
Financial Difficulties 


Advocates Amendment 
To Bankruptcy Laws 


Abuses in ‘Friendly Receiver- 
ships’ and Other Bad Prac- 
tices Should Be Eliminated, 
Says Mr. Thacher 


Danville, Ill, June 3.—Financially em- 
barrassed corporations, faced with the 
alternative of liquidation or reorganiza- 
tion, havé no legal manner of reorganiza- 
tion open to them under American , law 
that is not “cumbersome, dilatory, expen- 
sive, wasteful and in some cases ineffec- 
tive,” the Solicitor General, Thomas D. 
Thacher, told the Illinois State Bar As- 
sociation here today. 

Enactment of the amendment to the 
national bankruptcy law which is now 
pending in Congress was recommended by 
the Solicitor General as the answer to a 
pressing legal need precipiated by the 
economic depression. Denying that pas- 





|sage of the amendment is beyond the; 


power of Congress and showing that it 
is in line with the historical development 
of bankruptcy law, Solicitor General 
Thacher said that it would eliminate an- 
cillary receiverships, costly reorganizations 


| through foreclosures and sales to reor- 


ganization committee and abuses of 
“friendly” receiverships. 


Foreign Methods Cited 
The English Companies Act and the Ca- 





nadian Bankruptcy Statute were pointed 
to by the Solicitor General as examples 
of laws which allow creditors and se- 
curity holders to reorganize their corpora- 
tions under the protection of the courts 
without perverting the protection. 

His address follows in part: 

“When industry and commerce are 
staggering under a load of debt, unable 
to pay back the money put into perma- 
nent structures and equipment, it is ap- 
parent that we are suffering from the old 
complaint—inability to pay our debts. 
There are but two ways out—liquidation 
at enormous sacrifice; or reorgariization 
of the corporate and financial structure 
of a host of commercial and industrial 
companies. 

“Facing the task of industrial and com- 
mercial reorganization, it is pertinent to 
inquire how well the courts are equipped 
to do the work, without waste of time or 
money. 


Effective Plan Needed 


“A stranger to our laws would expect to 
find a simple process under which a large 
majority of all the creditors and security 
holders of a corporation, having agreed 
upon a plan of reorganization and hav- 
ing made fair provision for those creditors 
and security holders who do not assent to 
the reorganization, might procure judi- 
cial sanction of the plan, which would 
make it effective and permit the business 
to be continued. 

“Such process is afforded under the pro- 
visions of the English Companies Act and | 
under the Canadian Bankruptcy Statute. 
No such process is afforded under the stat- 
utes of our States which can be made 
effective when the embarrassed corpora- 
tion has property and creditors in other 
States. No such process is afforded under 
any Federal statute. 

“The Federal equity courts have in the 
past attempted to meet the necessities 
of the situation by the appointment of 
receivers for the conservation of corpo- 
rate property pending its sale to a Re- 
organization Committee representing 
creditors and security holders who have 
agreed that the property shall be bought 
in at the sale under a plan of reorgani- 
zation. 

Institution of Friendly Suit 


“Predicated upon a bill filed by a 
friendly creditor alleging that the corpo- 
ration is temporarily embarrassed and 
praying the appointment of a receiver to 
'conserve its assets:in the interest of its| 
| stockholders and creditors—all of which | 
is admitted by the corporate defendant, | 
which joins in the prayer of the bill, | 
these proceedings have not escaped severe | 
criticism, and there are those who would 
|put an end to them in the Federal courts | 
by abolishing the jurisdiction based upon | 
diversity of citizenship. | 

“The Supreme Court itself has had oc- 
casion to point out the abuses which may 
arise in these proceedings. In Harkin v. 
Brundage, 276 U. S. 36, the Supreme*Couri | 
said (page 55): 

“*The desire of those who represent an} 
embarrassed corporation to seek a refuge, 
from active and urgent creditors under | 
the protecting arm of an officer of the| 





New Methods of 





HE Conference of State and Provin- | 

cial Health Authorities of America, | 
in session at Washington, D. C., June 3, | 
adopted recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Uniform Railway Sanitary 
Code, composed of State health commis- 
sioners and officers, in which further | 
“study was urged toward the solution of 
sanitary problems which have arisen in 
connection with bus, airplane and boat | 
transportation. 

Dr. J. C. Anderson, Téxas.State Health 
Officer, submitted the report, which 
made the following recommendations: 

“1. Cooperative study with airplane 
companies to be started, looking toward 
solution of sanitary problems of air- | 
planes. 

“2. Water and ice supplies used by 
bus lines, passenger-carrying boats, and 
airplanes should conform to sections 11 
to 15, inclusive, as covered in the Rail- 
way Sanitary Code and the inspection | 
of these supplies should be administered | 
through the State Department of 
Health. 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C 
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Treasury Planning 
575-million Loan 


Security Issues of That Amount 
Said to Be Contemplated 
Within a Week 


See security issues amount- 
ing to $575,000,000 or more probably 
will be floated by the Treasury Depart- 
ment within the next week, according to 
information made available June 3 at the 
Department. f 
Of the probable issue $324,578,500 will 
be to refinance Treasury certificates which 
mature on June 15, it was said. Addi- 
tional information made available follows: 
Conferences between the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Undersecretary, the As- 
sistant Secretary in charge of fiscal af- 
fairs, the head of the accounts and de- 
posits division and members of the Un- 
dersecretary’s legal staff were under way 
June 3. 
In its last security issues, floated May 


2, the Treasury paid 3 per cent interest | 


on a two-year $225,000,000 issue of notes 
and 2 per cent on a one-year $225,000,000 
issue of certificates. Since that Govern- 
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‘Dumping’ of Steel 
By Four European 
Countries Claimed 


Officials Asks That 1921 
Act Be Applied to Protect 
Domestic Industry 
Charges that steel products from Bel- 
gium, France, Germany and Luxemburg 


are being dumped in the United States 
and a plea that they be excluded under 


lthe Anti-dumping Act of 1921 have been 


lodged with customs officials in New York 


by American producers, according to oral | 


statements June 3 at the Bureau of Cus- 
toms. 


Simultaneously the Bureau announced} 


that it will continue a practice which im- 
porters declare resulted from a domestic 
campaign to exclude foreign steel and 
which requires each steel concrete reen- 
forcing bar imported to be marked with 
the country of its origin. Additional in- 
formation furnished follows: 

ws e i Received 

Anti-dumping ‘complaints filed in New 
York by- the American Iron and Steel 
Institute allege that steel products from 
France, Germany, Belgium and Luxem- 
burg are being sold in this country at 
prices lower than those for which they 
are sold in the countries of export. Such 
a practice, according to the charges, is a 
violation of the 1921 ‘Anti-dumping Act. 

The New York complaint suggests also 
that the low prices of foreign imported 
steel, which includes all charges, duties 
and even trucking, may mean that the 
foreign products are yielding less than 
their cost of production. The anti-dump- 
ing act declares that goods from abroad 
may not be sold in America for a price 
lower than that commanded in the coun- 
try of origin or lower than the cost of 
production. 


Products Mentioned 
Beams, biliets, bars including concrete 


| reenforcing bars, blooms, channels, angles, 


plates, josits, rods, sheets, structural 
shapes, wire nails and wire netting are 
some of the foreign products mentioned 
specifically in the complaint of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. 

The complaint declares that not only 
are American producers suffering from 
insufficient tariff protection but American 
workmen are out of jobs because steel 
they formerly were employed to make is 
being turned out in Europe. Hearings on 
the complaint will be scheduled at the 
Bureau of Customs. 


Extension of Time Granted 
The practice of demanding that each 


|imported steel bar used in reenforcing 
|concrete be marked with the country of 
|origin will be continued by the Bureau 


of Customs. An extension of 30 days be- 
fore the practice will be commenced has 
been granted, however. 

Issuing the order for the new practice 
pursuant to provisions of the Tariff Act, 
the Bureau aroused complaints from im- 
porters who declared that the demand 
would amount to an embargo. Hearings 
were held to allow both sides to present 
their cases; importers maintained that the 
practice would require a marking the cost 
of which was prohibitive, and that the 
practice was inspired by American pro- 
ducers who wanted to keep out all for- 
eign steel. 

Domestic concerns replied that they 
themselves marked reenforcing bars for a 
fraction of a cent and that the Tariff Act 
clearly demands a stamp on each bar. A 
Treasury Department decision resulting 
from the hearing has just been signed. 


¥ \It upholds the practice but keeps its ap- 
[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] »-Plication in abeyance for 30 days. 


‘Transportation 


Considered for Health Regulations 


“3. The sanitation of passenger sta- 
tions as well as of the vehicles them- 
selves for airlines, bus lines, and boats, 
as well as railways should conform to 
sections 16 through 172, as covered in 


| the Railway Sanitary Code, and the in- 


spection enforcement of these rules 


| should be left to the State Department 


of Health. 
“4. The items recommended in the re- 
port of the Joint Committee on Rail- 


| way Sanitation should receive further 
| study and demonstration of practica- 
| bility in the field.” 


_ Other reports adopted by the group 
included: That of the Committee on 
Industrial Hygiene calling for further 


| consideration of mortality among work- 


ers in manufacturing plants, that of 
Stream Pollution Control and Water 
Conservation in which interstate regu- 
lation though State compacts was fa- 
vorably described, and those of the 
Committee on Conservation of Vision, on 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 5.) 
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‘Pool’ Operations 


And Paid Security 
Publicity Outlined 


Alleged Dealings by Officers 
In Shares of Own Compa- 
nies Shown in Testimony 
At Senate Market Inquiry 


Investment Advice 


By Radio Described 


Marketing of Stocks by Bank 
Affiliate to Its Customers Is 
Discussed by Executive of 
New York Institution 


Witnesses were called before the stock- 
market investigation being conducted’ by 
the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency to testify June 3 with respect 
to an alleged “pool” in the stock of the 
Anaconda Copper Company; to give evi- 
dence as to what the Committee Counsel, 
William A. Gray, described as dealings by 
officers and directors in the stocks of their 
|own companies, and to have devel 
for the Committee instances of so-called 
| “pool” operators paying publicity men to 
{boost the stocks in which they are inter- 


‘Protest Filed With Customs °*e¢. 


|. Those who appeared before the hearing 
included David M. Lion, a publicity man; 
| John J. Raskob, director of the General 
|Motors Company; Charles E. Mitchell, 
| chairman of the National City Company; 
|Joseph ©. Higgins, New York stock 
| broker, and Joseph F. O'Hanlon, an in- 
|vestigator of the Committee. 
| Admits Publicity Payments 


| Mr. Lion, the first witness, admitted, 
| upon questioning by Mr. Gray, that he had 
| been employed by “pool” operators in per- 
haps 250 instances to “ballyhoo” stocks in 
; which the pool was interested. Mr. Lion 
| was formerly publisher of ihe Stock and 
Bond Reporter, which suspended publica- 
tion in 1928, he said. His publicity ap- 
|peared in that magazine and in news- 
papers, he said. 

Moreover, for a period he employed a. 
William J. McMahon, whom he described 
as an economist, and president of the Mc- 
Mahon Institute of Financial Research, to 
give radio talks boosting the stocks in- 
volved. At one time, he said, he was en- 
gaged in about 30 of these transactions 
simultaneously. He agreed that. he had 
been generally known in the street as a 
man who could arrange publicity for 
“pool” operators. 

Mr. Raskob Tells of Dealings 

The second witness to take the stand 
was John J. Raskob. He was questioned 
about his dealings in the stock of General 
Motors Corporation, of which he is a 
director. He had prepared a complete rec- 
ord of his sales and purchases, most of 
which were put through the brokerage 
firm of Dyer, Hudson & Company, in the 
period between January, 1928, and Dec. 31, 
1931, which he placed in the record, and 
which formed the basis for questioning 
by counsel, who traced the transactions 
through that period. 

Mr. Raskob told the Committee that he 
was not a “short seller,” and not a “bear,” 
and that during the period under consid- 
eration, only upon two occasions had he 
been “short,” and those were “technical 
positions” of a few shares, later covered 
by delivery of other shares owned by him. 
He has always had a “long” interest in the 
company, he said, and at present holds 
over 100,000 shares. 

Failure to Call Directors 

Senator Glass (Dem), of Virginia, de- 
clared he considered it as “very singular” 
that Mr. Raskob, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic national committee, had been sub- 
poenaed for appearance before the Com- 
mittee, when 23 of the 30 directors of the 
General Motors Company, who are Repub- 
licans, had not been summoned. 

After the political point had been 
raised, it was explained that no Senator 
on the Committee had asked for Mr. 
Raskob’s appearance. The Committee 
counsel explained he had no interest in 
the politics of the witness, but had sub- 
poenaed him as one who fit the descrip- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 


Curtailed Tin Output 
Adequate for Demand 


Buyers’ Market May Continue, 
Says Chmmerce Department 


A nonproducer, and the world’s most 
important consumer of tin, the United 
States should continue to find itself able 
to make purchases of tin in a “buyers’ 
market” despite new restrictive schemes 
to regulate the output of the metal ac- 
cording to market requirements, it was 
stated orally June 3 at the Department of 


~ | Commerce. 


The buyers’ market has existed through- 
out the world during the last few years, 
it was pointed out, and it will probably 
continue so long as the visible supply of 
tin remains at the recent high levels. 
There is little prospect of any immediate 
| and considerable reduction in stocks. 

The world’s visible supply of tin at the 
end of April amounted to 50,716 tons, 
only 599 tons less than the unprecedented 
level of stocks available in December, 1931, 
| when there were 51,315 long tons on hand. 
The following additional information was 
supplied: 

Effective June 1, the latest restrictive 
plan. provides for an annual, standard, 
production tonnage for British Mala 
Bolivia, Nigeria, and the Dutch East - 
dies of 162,168 tons, as well as for a re- 
duction of the international quota of pro- 
duction to one-third of the standard ton- 
nage, or to 54,056 tons output yearly for 
each of the four countries, plus a quota 
of 10,000 tons for Siam. These are the 
major producing countries. 

Exports of tin from the participatin: 
countries were to be entirely suspend 
for two consecutive months beginning 
June 1, and thereafter monthly exports 
were to be limited to about 40 per cent 
of the standard, or about 5,406 tons for 
the remaining 10 months of the fiscal 
year. This phase of the restriction is be- 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 73 








Solicitor General Suggests 

- Reform in Court Han- 
dling of Corporations in 
Financial Difficulties 


[Continued from Page 1.] ' 
court, leads to strenuous efforts to frame 
a which may under equity practice 
justify a receiver. More than this, cir- 
cumstances which should have no influence 
lead the parties in interest to prefer one 
court to another in the selection of the 
person to be appointed as. receiver, with 
the hope on behalf of those in charge 
of the embarrassed corporation that the 
appointment may fall to one whose con- 
duct will be in sympathy with, rather than 
antagonistic to, the previous management 
of the corporation, in the hands of which 
the embarrassment has arisen. | 

Receiver Should not Be Biased | 


“‘As the Court of Appeals says, there 
should be no “friendly” receiverships, be- 
cause the receiver is an officer of the 
court and should be as free from “friend- 
liness” to a party as should the court 
itself.’ | 

“The last word from the Supreme Court 
upon this subject is found in its opinion 
rendered May 16 of this year in Michigan | 
v. Michigan Trust Co., where it was said: 

“This court has had occasion to point) 
out the abuses that can arise from friendly | 
receiverships forestalling the normal proc- 
ess of administration in bankruptcy and 
enabling a tottering business to continue) 
while creditors are held at bay, Harkin} 
v. Brundage, 276 U. S. 36, 52, 54; cf.} 
Kingsport Press v. Brief English Systems, | 
54 F. (2d) 497, 499, 500. 

“‘Receiverships for conservation have 
at times a legitimate function, but they 
are to be watched with jealous eyes lest | 
their function be perverted.’ an 

“On the same day that the Michigan | 
case was decided was decided a district 
court in Montana declined to appoint 
ancillary receivers in a typical Federal | 
equity receivership case, characterizing 
the proceedings as ‘sham, fictitious, collu- 
sive, an affront to equity, insolvent, and 
an imposition upon the court,’ and pro- 
ceeded not only to dismiss the suit but to 
fine the attorneys who instituted it for 
contempt of court. 

Diverse Citizenship 

“Having remarked that such proceed- 
ings incite ‘the pending Norris bill which 
enacted as in due time it will be, will end 
all that jurisdiction based on diverse cit- 
izenship as are the instant proceedings | 


and receiverships in general,’ the court |]! 


added this: j 

“Slight is the probability, however, 
that any protest or voice crying in the 
wilderness will inspire repentance, make 





straight the way, or save this jurisdiction | || 
But come) |) 


surely marked for destruction. — 
that fatal day as come it will, to the | 
ghost of our murdered authority which 


will not down but rise to reproach us, this | |) 


court with a clear conscience can pro-| 
test “thou canst not say I did it.”’ | 

“I am not here to add mine to the| 
‘voice crying in the wilderness.’ If the | 
way is to be made straight it will be by 
finding a remedy more adequate, not by 
taking away the only remedy the law 
affords other than forced and destructive | 
liquidation. | 

“I believe, as the Supreme Court has} 
declared, that this jurisdiction, exercised 
by the Federal courts, has a legitimate 
function. Indeed, if there be no more} 


effective process available the jurisdiction | | 


is indispensably necessary if the courts are 


to successfully face the task of corporate | 


reorganization which confronts them. 


Simplified Process Proposed iH 
“The bill for the revision of the Bank-;]| 


ruptcy Law, which has been introduced in | 
both Houses, provides a simple, direct | 
and effective process for the reorganiza- | 
tion of corporations which are financially | 
embarrassed and unable to pay their debts 
in due course. It is believed that these 
provisions will eliminate the abuses which 
have arisen under the prevailing practice, | 
and greatly simplify the process of reor- | 
ganization. 

“The present process is, to say the least, 
eccentric. Proceeding, without sanction 
of any statute, as a suit predicated upon | 
a creditor’s bill, jurisdiction depends upon 
diversity of citizenship and the consent 
of the defendant to be sued, although the} 
plaintiff has not obtained a judgment upon 
which execution has been issued and re-| 
turned unsatisfied. Ancillary proceedings | 
must be instituted in every district where | 
there is property of the corporation to be) 
administered. 

“But this is not all. In equity, reor- 
ganization may not be accomplished except 
by a sale of the property and its re-! 
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Proceedings of June 3, 1932 


Senate 


HE Senate convened at 11 a. m., June 
3, following a recess from the pre- 


purchase by creditors and security holders/ services and the services of their asso-| ceding day. The pending question was 


under a scheme of reorganization which is 


ciates, may also be strengthened. 


an amendment by Senator Norris (Rep.), 


Committee on the tax bill, presented a 
statement of the conference results so 
Senators would be advised as to the 
agreement that had been reached on the 
preceding night. (Discussion on page 1.) 


| Larger Wool Supplies 
In Southern Hemisphere 


Apparent available supplies of wool on 
May 1 in Australia, New Zealand, Argen- 
tina, and Uruguay are estimated as 8 per 
cent greater than supplies on the same 
date a year ago, but 15 per cent less than 
supplies on May 1, 1930, when stocks were 
unusually high, says the Bureau of' Agri- 
cultural Economics in its current report 
on world wool prospects. 
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Judicial Council 
Named in Maine 


Group Appointed to Recom- 
mend Plans for Improve- 
ment of Legal Procedure 


“Augusta, Me., Jun 
Governor William Tudor Gardiner 
named a judicial council for Maine, in 


7. Maine Association of Municipal Court 
udges. 

The council, in the language of the reso- 
lution, will “investigate, consider and rec- 
ommend plans to improve judicial pro- 
cedure, ic expedite litigation and to in- 
crease the efficiency of the various courts 
of the State.” 

Governor Gardiner said he assumed the 
council’s recommendations would be. pre- 
one to the Legislature which will. meet 

The personnel of the council: ineludes 
Chief Justice William R. Pattangall and 
Associate Justice Sidney St. Felix Thaxter 
of the Supreme Judicial Court; Justices 
James H. Hudson and Arthur Chapman 
of the Superior Court; Municipal Judges 
Walter H. Butler and Wilford Gu Chap- 
man; Leonard Pierce and Hiram Willard, 
representing the Maine Bar Association; 
and Walter V. Wentworth, Kenneth C. 
M. Sills and Edwin M.. Hamlin, laymen. 


State Department Advised 
On New German Cabinet 


The American Ambassador to Germany, 
Frederic M, Sackett, has reported to the 
Department of State that the formation 
of the German Cabinet is now completed 
by the appointment of von Neurath, the 
German Ambassador to London, as For- 
eign Minister; Franz Quertner, Justice; 
Count Schwerin von K h, Finance; and 
Warmbold, Labor, in addition to Eco- 
nomics. Ambassador Sackett said the new 
Cabinet would be formally presented to 
President von Hindenburg yesterday after- 
noon and that it would meet immediately 
thereafter to draft its program. - 

The Reichstag will probably be con- 
vened next Tuesday (June 7) and then 
immediately dissolved. The new Cabinet 
will govern until new elections are held 
which, according to the Constitution, must 
be within 60 days after the dissolution of 
the Reichstag.—(Department of State.) 


Federal Aid for Disabled 
Urged in Report to Senate 


Favorable action on a bill (H. R. 4743) to 
continue cooperation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in rehabilitation for disabled 
persons was ordered June 3 by the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor. Com- 
mittee action followed a brief hearing on 
the measure. 

The bill would provide $1,000,000. per 
year for a period of four years, continuing 
@ program of Federal aid begun in 1920. 
States are required to match the amounts 
expended by the Federal Government. 

Appearing in behalf of the legislation 
were: John J. Lee, Lansing, Mich., of the 
Michigan Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, and M. M. Walter, Harrisburg, Pa., 


of the Pennslyvania Department of Educa- | 


tion. Opposing the principle of Federal 
aid to the States was Frank L. Peckham, 
Washington, D. C., vice-president of the 
Sentinels of the Republic. 


Visual Radio Petitions 
Scheduled for Hearing 


Two requests for new visual broadcast- 
ing stations will be heard by examiners 
of the Feder..1 Radio Commission June 8, 
the Commission annonuced June 3. 

The Ray-O-Vision Corporation of Amer- 


ica, Los Angeles, Calif., has applied for a | 


construction permit to erect an experi- 
mental television station to operate with 
power of 500 watts on 2,800 kilocycles. 

A similar request filed by the Sparks- 
Withington Company, Jackson, Miss., asks 
a construction permit for a 100-watt ex- 
perimental visual broadcasting station 
with power of 100 watts, to operate on a 
band between 2,000 and 2,850 kilocycles, 
Preferably 2,100-2,200; and a band between 
43,000 and 80,000 kilocycles. 

During the week the Commission will 
hear but one other case, an application 
of the Steubenville Broadcasting Com- 
pany, Steubenville, Ohio, for a construc- 
tion permit for a new station to operate 
on 1,420 kilocycles with 100 watts power. 





Supplies of Tin 
Adequate Despite 
Curtailed Output 


., |Buyers® Market May Continue 
| 


accordance with a resolution adopted by | 


As Visible Stocks Stay at 
High Level, Asserts De- 
partment of Commerce 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ing held up, however, by a Jack of approval 
by the Malay government. 

These arrangements are also condi- 
tioned upon action by the International 
Tin, Pool, formed in August, 1931, to co- 
operate, with the International Tin Com- 

ittee, which is the restriction organiza 

, with the objective of acquiring a sub- 
aeual amount of the world’s existing 

ks and to withhold the metal from 
the market until the price has reached a 
figure agreed upon. 

A feature of the Tin Committee's 
‘scheme has been the fund made avail- 
able by contribution of the Governments 
involved to assist in providing tin re- 
search facilities and for publicity purposes. 


Decline in Demand 


The situation confronting the tin pro- 
rucers is a reflection of industrial condi- 
tions throughout the world, particularly 
those existing in the iron and steel in- 
dustry. The United States used 42 per 
cent of the world’s tin in 1930 to produce 
1,579,000 long tons of tin and terne-plate. 
Last year the American production. was 
1,447,000 long tons, and for the first four 
months of the current year, only 350,000 
long tons. 

Tin deliveries to the United States for 
the first quarter of the year amounted to 
13,100 tons, as compared with 25,060 tons 
during the first three months of 1931. 

Efforts have been made in tin producing 
countries to regulate the output to meet 
market requirements, beginning in 1929, 
when the fall in price was first noted. It 
was not until March 1, 1931, that the re- 
strictive scheme backed by the governe 
ments of the five producing nations was 
made effective. 


‘Farmers Store Meat Supply 


In Creamery Refrigerators 


A new development in cold storage of 
meats, whereby compartments where 
meats may be frozen are rented by a 
large creamery to farmers for storing their 
own supply of beef during the Summer, 
has grown up in the region of Devil’s/ 
Lake N. D., according to information 
given orally at the Department of Agri- 
culture, 

The rental fee is small, about 50 cents 
a month per compartment capable of 
holding several hundred pounds. The 
system enables the creamery to utilize 
surplus storage space and permits farmers 
to supply themselves from their farms 
with fresh beef which otherwise might 
spoil in warm weather, 

The following additional information 
was provided: 

Farmers in the region often band in 
groups of four to kill one beef at a time, 
each taking one-fourth of the meat, The 
beef then is cut into pieces each large 
enough to last a family three or four 
days which are placed in storage and 
frozen, and drawn out at will. 

The plan is similar to a practice in 
Georgia, northern Florida, and Alabama, 
where hogs are killed in the Fall and the 
meat stored in an ice plant. In the South, 
however, arrangements have been made for 
the storage company to cure the meat 
with dry salt when desired, after which 
it is left in store to be drawn upon as 
needed. . 


Ethical Code for Attorneys 
Is Refused in Minnesota 


St. Paul, Minn., June 3. 
The Minnesota Supreme Court has re- 
fused to adopt a proposed code of ethics 
for attorneys in an order signed by Chief} 
Justice Samuel B. Wilson. . 
The court states it can deal effectively 
under present rules with cases of solici- 
tation of business. No attorney ever has 
been disciplined or disbarred for solicita- 
tion in Minnesota, the clerk of court’s 





office stated. 
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Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
discussed objections to the proposed 10 
per cent cut in salaries. 

Unanimous consent was secured by 

| Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, 
to convene at 10 a. m., June 4. 

Senator Blaine announced that he 

| wished to continue his discussion upon 


Exports from these four countries of President 
the Southern Hemisphere up to May 1 
in the current season are placed at 1,246,- 
000,000 pounds, a decrease of 4 per cent 
compared with the corresponding period 
of 1930-31, but 16 per cent greater than 
exports in that period of 1929-30. Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand have shipped more 


arranged out of court. If the plan of| “Furthermore, the reorganization plan, of Nebraska, to the Government salary 
reorganization is not fair in its treatment | may be made binding upon all creditors,, reduction provision of the economy bill 
of all classes of creditors and security| just as creditors are bound by a com-/ by which an exemption of $1,500 would 
holders the reorganized company may, in| position. The reorganized corporation| he specified before any reduction became 
the indefinite future, be confronted with|may be relieved of the threat of future| operative. (Discussion on page 1.) 
suits to enforce the old claims against the | syits predicated upon the principles enun-/ Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
old company. ; \ |ciated in Northern Pacific Railway Co.| withdrew his amendment to the econ- 
“If it be necessary, as it usually is, to! y, Boyd, 228 U. S. 482. | omy bill because of parliamentary cir- 
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foreclose mortgages upon the property of | 
the defendant, other proceedings in other 
courts become necessary. The process is 
cumbersome, dilatory, expensive, wasteful, | 
and in some cases ineffective. | 

“Why, then, should we not have—par- | 
ticularly at this time, when the need is so 
great—a simple process for the reorgani-| 
zation of large industrial cogporations? 
The effective reorganization of a corpora- 
tion under judicial supervision must, in| 
the last analysis, depend upon composi- | 
tion of the claims of creditors and dis- 
charge of the corporation’s debts. 

“This is a bankruptcy power, which can 
be directly exercised only under a bank- 
ruptcy statute. Its indirect exercise, | 
through foreclosure and receiver's sales | 
and purchase by reorganization commit- 
tees under plans of reorganization ar- 
ranged out of court, is cumbersome, ex- 
pensive and susceptible of abuse. The 
States cannot, by statute, afford effective 
relief by way of composition and dis- 
charge, because the National Bankruptcy | 
Act deals with such matters and excludes | 
the power of the State. 


State process of composition and dis- | 
charge would be of no effect in the courts | 
of any other State or of the United States. | 
Sanction must therefore be found in a| 
Statute of the United States enacted in | 
the exercise of the bankruptcy power, and 
the incorporation of provisions for the re- 
organization of corporations under the} 
Bankruptcy Act has received th emost | 
eed study in the Department of Jus-| 
ice. 


Conditions to Be Corrected | 


“Certain advantages are obvious. Under | 
such provisions cumbersome, wasteful and | 
expensive ancillary receivership proceed- | 
ings may be dispensed with; adequate pro- 
vision may be made for the protection 
of the rights of dissenting bondholders, 
either by preserving their liens or by ap-| 
praising their interests; foreclosure and | 
Sale, with a reorganization scheme ar- 
ranged out of court, may be eliminated. 
and approval and adoption of the scheme 
of reorganization may be. made to de- 
oe upon the will of a substantial ma- 
jority and a finding of the court that all 


|ceivership proceedings are continued in- 


|thoughtful study, 


Moratorium Not Effectual 


“In these days something more than.a 
moratorium, during which wasteful re- 


terminably, is needed. And it is pro- 
posed, under the provisions of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, to afford a simple and ef- 
fective process for the reorganization of 
corporations and the reconstruction of 
their capital structures. } 

“I commend these provisions to your) 
as one of the many 
measures for the reconstruction of our 
commercial and industrial life proposed | 
to the Congress by the President of the/| 
United States. As members of the legal 
profession it is for us to judge their wis- 
dom and necessity, in this period of com- 
mercial and industrial distress. 

“Because the proposal is new, the usual 
assertion is heard that these provisions 
are beyond the power of Congress. Such 





proceed upon the argument that the 
bankruptcy power extends only to cases 


of insolvency, as that phrase is defined | 
“But even if the field were open the|in the present statute, and that there-| 


fore no relief may be afforded under the 
Bankruptcy Act to a corporation having 
assets of greater value than its liabilities 
—it being contended, in this connection, 
that the only purpose of the bankruptcy 
statute is, and should be, forced liquida- 
tion and distribution of the proceeds to 
the creditors. 


Object of Bankruptcy Laws 


“Such contentions find no support either 
in the history of our bankruptcy laws or 
in the judicial interpretation of 
phrase ‘subject of bankruptcies’ as used 
in the Constitution. Three of the four 
Bankruptcy Acts enacted by Congress 


have adopted and applied, without suc- | 
cessful constitutional objection, the defini- | 


tion of ‘insolvency’ which is recognized in 
courts of equity and made the basis of 
proceedings for reorganization under the 
proposed amendment. 

“Even under the present law a debtor 
may voluntarily go into bankruptcy while 
actually solvent. Two of the six acts of 


the | 


cumstances, announcing he would rein- 
troduce it later. This left the question 
on the amendment by Senator Johnson 
(Rep.), of California, proposing an ex- 
emption of $2,500 before application of a 
10 per cent reduction. 


v 
Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, as 
Chairman of the Senate Conference 


in any*sense. And proof of either of these 
acts is sufficient to support an involuntary 
petition. 

“Similar provisions in the three pre-| 
vious bankruptcy laws show that the basis 
of bankruptcy jurisdiction does not now 
rest, and never has rested, upon the 
de‘inition of ‘insolvency’ contained in sec- 
tion 1 of the present Act. 

“The purpose of our bankruptcy laws 
jhas not been confined to the liquidation | 
of insolvent estates. Since 1874 such stat- 





|contentions answer themselves, for they | utes have authorized compositions which 


could be confirmed without adjudication 
in bankruptcy, and the obvious purpose of 
which was to save embarrassed debtors | 
from liquidation and enable them to con- | 
| tinue in business after an adjustment of | 
| their liabilities by agreement with a ma-| 
jority of their creditors. 

Statute Not Applicable 

“These composition provisions, as now 
drawn, are obviously unavailable for the | 
adjustment of claims of creditors and se- 
curity holders involved in the reorganiza- 
tion of a large corporation, not because the 
principle of composition is inapplicable to 
| such cases but merely because the statute 
jis not drawn to meet the complexities of | 
the situations presented. 

“The proposed amendment relating to 
reorganization merely extends to corporate 
debtors, their creditors and shareholders, 
the benefits of composition through the| 
enactment of provisions for the confirma- 
tion of th: composition and adjustment | 
of corporate indebtedness in accordance | 
with the plan of reorganization approved | 
by a large majority of the creditors, and, 
if the corporation be not insolvent, of the 
shareholders as well. | 

“The proposed amendment is therefore | 





bankruptcy prescribed by the present 
statute do not require proof of insolvency 


quite in line with the historical develop- | 
ment of our bankruptcy law.” 


| T 


the reconvening of the Senate. 


Upon the motion of Senator Jones 
the Senate recessed at 4:46 p. m. to 10 a. 
m., June 4, 


v 


House of Representatives 
HE House met at noon, June 3. Rep- 
resentative Crisp (Dem.), of Amer- 
icus, Ga., acting chairman of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, sub- 
mitted the conference report on the tax 
bill (H. R. 10236) and stated that it 
would be brought up in the House for 
consideration on June 4. (Discussion on 
page 1.) 

A resolution (S. J. Res. 41) consenting 
to a compact or agreement between the 
States of Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
creating the Delaware River Joint Com- 
mission and specifying the powers and 
duties thereof was adopted. 

The House then went into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole for consideration 
of the second deficiency bill- (H. R. 
12443). (Discussion on page 1.) 

The House adjourned at 4:05 p. m. 
until 10 a. m. June 4. 


President to Confer 
On Program for Relief 


President Hoover left on June 3 for a 
week-end trip to his fishing camp on the 
Rapidan River in Virginia, during which 
time he will confer with members of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 


orally June 3 at the White House. 

Those who will confer with the Presi- 
dent are General Charles G. Dawes, 
Euguene Meyer, Harvey C. Couch, Jesse H. 
Jones, and Wilson McCarthy, all directors 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, and Arthur A. Ballantine, Under- 
Secretary of the Treasury; Paul Bestor, 
of the Federal Farm Board: Patrick J. 
Hurley, Secretary of War; Henry J. Allen, 


| administrative assistant to General Dawes 


and Henry M. Roberts, Los Angles, Calif, 


banker, 





| 


| 


| other Goverment officials relative to the| ments of hogs in single deck cars the re- 
| Program for economic relief, it was stated | duction in the maximum rate is $2, and on 


wool so far this season than last, but 
exports from the South American coun- 
tries have decreased. 

Pleeces from sheep shorn on western 
ranges in the United States are reported 
as being generally lighter than last year’s, 
and on May 1 sheep and range conditions | 
were considerably below normal.—(Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture.) | 


Commission Rates Cut Ss 
At Wichita Stockyards | 


Reduction of commission rates at the 
Wichita, Kans., stockyards was announced 
June 3 by the Department of Agriculture. 
The statement follows in full text: 

The market agencies at the Wichita, 
Kans., stockyards, following the issuance 
by the Secretary of Agriculture of the 
order prescribing a new schedule of rates 
for buying and selling livestock on com- 
mission at the Kansas City stockyards, 


requested the Department to permit them | 


to file a similar schedule and waive the 


10-day notice required in instances of this 
kind in order that the new rates might 
become effective immediately. This re- 
quest was granted and these agencies filed 
tariffs, effective June 1, with rates ma- 
terially lower than those now in effect. 
On straight cars of cattle or calves by 
rail a reduction of $4.50 per car is made 
in the maximum rate, and on calves by 
rail in double deck cars the reduction in 
the maximum rate is $6.50. On rail ship- 


double deck cars $4. On sheep by rail the 
present single deck maximum rate of $14 
is reduced tm $12, and the double deck 
maximum rate of $18 is reduced to $17. 

Reductions are also made on mixed 
cars of livestock to bring the rates on ar- 
rivals by this mode in line with those on 
shipments in straight cars. The drive-in 
rates on cattle and sheep are each reduced 
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5 cents per head. Although these are the 
principal decreases, there are reductions, 
in other items in the schedule, some of 
which are substantial in character. 
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Weather Cycles 
Due to Variation 
In Sun Radiation 


Temperature Periods, Cor- 
respond to Solar Changes 
At Specific Intervals, Says 
Smithsonian Institution 


A forward steg in development of long- 
range weather forcasting has been assured 
by the Smithsonian Institution with dis- 
covery of 14.new weather cycles, accord- 
ing to an Institution announcement, 
June 2. ‘ 

The new cycles, discovered and analyzed 
by the periodometer, a mathematical 
machine recently perfected by Dr. Charles 
G. Abbot, Secretary of Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, were found in Weather Bureau rec- 
ords, the announcement states. 

These weather cycies, it is believed, are 
periodical and vary directly with the sun’s 
radiation, and for this reason are expected 
to prove of great value in anticipating 
future variations in heat and cold as they 
have occurred in past years, it was ex- 
plained. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

Discovery of 14 new weather cycles is 
announced by Dr. Charles G, Abbot, Sec- 
retary of the Smithsonian Institution, and 
his assistant, Mrs. A. M. Bond. 


Departures From Means 


These cycles are mutuatly independent 
periodicities in monthly temperature de- 
partures from 12-year means, found in 
the United States Weather Bureau records 
from three stations between 1918 and 
1930, as analyzed by the periodometer, a 
mathematical machine recently perfected 
by Dr. Abbot. These periodicities are in- 
dependent of the familia: seasonal changes 
due to the progress of the earth around 
the sun. 

The calendar year, as it is manifested 
climatically, can be described as a 12- 
month periodicity of departures from the 
mean. Considering this mean as a straight 
line, Summer and Winter would be in- 
dicated by departures above and below 
the line. 

Records at Three Localities 


Dr. Abbot first removed the well-known 
yearly range of temperatures, and then 
found his periodicities in the residual 
monthly temperature departures for the 
12 years. He analyzed with the period- 
ometer the records for Washington, D. C., 

\ Clayton, Ala., and Williston, N. Dak. 

For Washington there were eight such 
hidden cvcles, the periods consisting re- 
spectively of 8, 912, 13%, 18, 25, 45, 69 and 
135 months, These temperature depar- 
ture cycles ran consistently through the 
144 months analyzed by the machine. 

Ten such periodicities ran through the 
Clayton, Ala., records. The 13%2-montn 
period found in the Washington records 


was not found in those for the southern | 


station. They did show cyclic departures 
of 21, 34, and 39 months, which could not 
be detected in the climate of the National 
Capital. * 


Cycles at Williston 


. The North Dakota station showed 11 of 

the hidden cycles. It dropped out the 
9%-month period common to Alabama 
and Washington, and the 34- and 39- 
month periods of the southern station. 
It kept all the others and added a 7- and 
a@ 28-month. periodicity not shown at 
Claytan or Washington. 

Now, Dr. Abbot explains, these tem- 
perature departure periodicities fall into 
two classes: Eight out of the total of 14 
of these cycles correspond exactly to 
periodicities in the radiation output of 
the sun. The relationship, both as to 
time interval and amount of departure, 
is. so close as to indicate strongly that 
the terrestrial phenomenon is directly de- 
pendent on the solar change. 


Probable Error Reduced 


The measurement of solar radiation, 
upon which all life on earth depends, has 

m a major research of Dr. Abbot and 

e@ Smithsonian Instituffon for years. 
With observatories in widely separated 
parts of the earth, the technique of this 
difficult measurement has been perfected; 
so that the probable error of individual 
daily values falls within less than one- 
half per cent, and of monthly means the 
= error is less than one-tenth per 
cent, 


It has been demonstrated conclusively | 


that the sun is not a constant but a va- 
riable star, and that there are seven solar 
radiation periodicities. 

The solar radiation is expressed in 
terms of the “solar constant,” or the aver- 
age amount of heat which would be ab- 
sorbed in a minute by a cubic centimeter 
of some perfect absorbing medium placed 
at the outer limit of the earth’s atmos- 
phere. This amounts to 1.94 calories. The 


_ periodicities are manifested by regularly 


recurring sequences of departure from 
this standard solar constant. 


Seven-month Period 


There is one, for example, of seven 
months. During this period, independent 
of all other changes, the solar constant 
varies over a range of five-thousandths of 
a: calorie. 

The same periodicity is found in the 
climatic records at the North Daokta sta- 
tion. The temperature shows an inde- 
pendent range of departures from the 
mean amounting to slightly over a de- 
gree, This recurs constantly through the 
144 months examined. 

All three stations have an independent 
eight-month cycle with temperature de- 
parture ranges of approximately a de- 
gree Fahrenheit. The same cycle is found 
bi the solar constant measurements. 

In the sun there is an eleven-month 
periodicity. Its effects are not found in 
Alabama or Washington but appear as 
one of the hidden cycles at the North 
Dakota station. 


21 Months Solar Constant 

A solar constant period of 21 months is 
directly correlated with a departure range 
of approximately 2 degrees of tempera- 
ture at Clayton, and with a smaller peri- 
Odic range at Williston. It drops out al- 
together in the Washington records. 

Solar constant periodicities of 25, 45, and 
68 months are reflected by large temper- 
ature departure periodicities at all three 
stations. During the 68-month solar con- 
stant cycle Williston shows the-relatively 
enormous temperature departure range of 
5% degrees fahrenheit. 

This, it must be remembered, is com- 
pletely independent of all seasonal 
changes. It is believed highly significant 
that these three most intense tempera- 
ture cycles have the same periods as the 
three largest solar constant periodicities 
for which changes of .010, 013 and .014 
calories respectively are observed. It is 
highly interesting that these periods of 
68, 45, and 25 months are closely related 
to the sun spot cycle of about 135 months. 


Terrestrial Causes 

The other six hidden cycles found by 
the periodometer apparently are due al- 
together to unknown terrestrial causes. 
‘There are no corresponding changes in 
the sun. Alabama has four of them. 
Washington and Williston have aren 
each. 

Only one of them, covering 18 months | 
and with a temperature departure range 
of close to 2 degrees Fahrenheit, is com- 
mon to ali three stations so as'to appear 


Rent Inquiry Asked 
In Washington, D.C. 


Tenarits’ Complaints Turned 
Over to Justice Department 
By Senate Committee 


Following receipt or complaints by the 
Senate Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia to the effect that there is a\rent 
combine between apartment house owners 
and that there is a planned program to 
keep up rents in the District, the matter 
will be called to the attention of the De- 
partment of Justice for such action as it 
may think advisable, 
(Rep.), of Kansas, chairman of the Com- 
mittee, stated orally June 3. 

The Kansas Senator explained that his 
Committee has received letters and com- 
plaintS#rom residents of the District con- 
cerning rents, asserting that the prices de- 
manded by landlords are too high and 
have not been reduced in proportion to 
those in other cities. 

The District of Columbia Committee of 
the Senate has gone on record endorsing 
the’ contention that rents are too high 
and. has voted to place the evidence in 
the Committee’s hands before the Attorney 
General, he said. 


Pasteurized Milk 
Disturbing Market 
For Raw Products 


Many Dealers Find It Neces- 
sary-to Install Process 
Plants, Says Agriculture 
Department 





Increasing demand ‘or pasteurized milk 
has made it necessary for many of the 
dealers marketing raw milk to pasteurize 
their supply or go out of business, Fred 
M. Grant and Clarence E. Clement, mar- 
ket-milk specialists of the Department of 
Agriculture, stated in a pamphlet on small 
pasteurizing plants, just made public by 
the Department. . 

There are large numbers of small milk 


dealers throughout the United States who 
handle only raw milk or pasteurize only 


the paper. The following additional in- 
formation was provided: 

A survey of 125 small  pasteurizing 
plants, all but six of which had a daily 
capacity of less than 1,000 gallons of milk, 
was made by the Department after it 
was found that there is “a genuine need 
in the market-milk industry for more defi- 
nite information on the construction and 
equipment of small pasteurizing plants.” 


Advice Sought on Installations 


The existence of the need was demon- 
strated by numerous inquiries received by 
the Bureau of Dairy Industry from raw- 
milk dealers who wish to know the re- 
quirements for a small pasteurizing plant, 
and from others who wanted suggestions 
for increasing the capacity of their plants. 

Utilization of floor space was shown 
by the survey, to be more efficient as the 
capacity of the plant increased: For in- 
stance, plants handling 200 gallons of milk 
or less daily had an average floor space 
| Of 659. square feet per. 100 gallons of milk 
| Handled. Those handling 200 to 500 gal- 
‘lons daily used an average of 370 square 
feet of floor space per 100 gallons, and 
those handling 500 to 2,000 gallons used 
298 square feet of space per 100 gallons. 

While the Department found a tend- 
ercy to place small milk plants on side 
streets or in the rear of lots, it advised 
careful consideration of the possibilities 
of increased returns from counter sales 
and advertising value which might result 
from location on a well-traveled thorough- 
fare. These increased returns are believed 
to be likely to more than make up for 
the difference in first cost of the plant 
site. 





Popular Types of Plant 

The survey showed the most popular 
types of plants to be the one-story and 
the one-story-and-mezzanine types. Both 
|of these permit economy of labor and 
| time in handling milk, but the mezzanine 
type also makes it possible to use gravity 
flow of the pasteurized milk and eliminates 
at least one pumping with the accompany- 
ing machinery and piping. The mezza- 


and gives the advantage of extra. floor 
space without an increase in ground space 
‘or in the man and labor requirements. 
However, only 8 per cent of the plants 
handling less than 500 gallons of milk 
daily had mezzanine floors. 

A study_of 110 small milk plants in New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania recently showed 


the plants was concrete blocks. Next in 
order came wood, brick, hollow tile, 
poured concrete, and Stone. Any ordinary 
building material is considered satisfac- 


inside of the building be waterproof and 
easly kept clean. Cement plaster was 
most commonly used in finishing the walls 
inside. 





Employment of Power 

A study of 101 plants showed 98 using 
electric power, one a gasoline engine, and 
two steam plants. Of the plants using 
electricity, 61 had an individual motor 
for each piece of equipment and 37 used 
a motor-driven line shaft. 

Most of the small pasteurizers on the 
market were found to be suitable for 
small plants. The main considerations 
in selecting a pasteurizer are simplicity 
and ease of cleaning. 

The boiler should be selected with care 
as to its size. A boiler which is too large 
was found to be more economical than 
one which is too small. 


Work Horses and Mules 








Are Duty-free in Mexico 


Mexican presidential decree, published 
May 31, 1932, to become effective 10 days 
thereafter, to facilitate the raising of work 
animals and to encourage the tanning in- 
dustry, provides for the duty-free impor- 
tation of horses and mules for breeding 
purposes, increases the rates of import 
duty on untanned furs of beaver, rabbit, 
muskrat and similar furs, and tanned 
furs and strips of fur, and creates vari- 
ous new tariff classifications specifically 
covering ethers, zinc oxide, disinfectants, 
varnishes and lacquer, and othér chemical 
products, according to a cable received 
from Commercial Attache Charles Cun- 
ningham, Mexico City. (Department of 
Commerce.) 


a@ common factor in North American 
weather. 

The amplitudes of the temperature de- 
parture variations apparently due to solar 
constant variations are much greater than 
those due to terrestrial causes. The total 
of the former amounts to 9.9 degrees at 
Clayton, 8.1 degrees at Washington, and 
17,1 at Williston. The corresponding total 
amplitudes due to terrestrial causes are 
6.6 degrees at Clayton, 3.5 degrees at 
Washington, and 8.5 degrees at Williston. 

That is, the temperature departures ap- 
parently due to solar constant variations 
total nearly twice as much as those due 
to terrestrial causes. 


Senator Capper/| 





part of their product, it was stated in. 





nine type is adaptable to all sizes of plants} 


that the material most used in building | 


| tory, the main consideration being that the. 





Money Discussion 
Is Suggested for 


Economic Meeting 


Inclusion of Consideration 


In Conference at London | 


Proposed by Secretary of 
State Stimson 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


for some expression of views on this topic. 
“I have no doubt that you have noticed 


the accounts in the press of the discus-| 


sions now going on between Great Britain 
and the United States regarding a world 
economic conference. 

“The resolution caiis for a monetary 
conference, but in nearly all respects 
covers ground which could properly be in- 
cluded in a general economic conference. 
The conversations going on between Great 
Britian and ourselves have not developed 
any considerable definition of the topics 
which would be placed upon the table 
before the proposed conference, but the 
general scope iricludes the field covered 
by the resolution. I have not felt that 
the calling of a conference by the United 
States would serve any useful purposé 
without a much wider promise of inter- 
national participation and cooperation 
than has at any time been indicated. 

“The developments in the last few days 
give promise of rather widespread interest 
and cooperation in the project and while 
they have not progressed so far that the 
results can be considered matured or cer- 
tain, I am clear that the end in view 
should be pursued along the road which 
has now opened. I suggest, therefore, 
that there is nothing to be gained for the 
time being by pressing to conclusion the 
resolution which you have enclosed.” 


Separate Conference Urged 


Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, stated 
orally after a conference with Presi- 
denb Hoover at the White House on 
June 3 that he had urged the President 
to call an international conference on 
silver, independent of the London eco- 
nomic conference, and also urged him 
to take some action toward prompt ad- 
justment of the Mexican claims. 

“I favor an international conference 
called just, for the consideration of silver,” 
he stated. “I have a resolution to that 
effect in the Senate. Some two or three 
resolutions have been adopted by Con- 
gress giving the President the authority 
to call an international conference on 
bimetallism. He now has the authority 
to do so, but only needs the necessary 
appropriation to defray the expenses. 

“I think the President is greatly inter- 
ested in this world economic conference. 
I urged upon the President that if such 
a conference is called the delegates should 
1 familiar with the silver question and 
interested in the restoration of silver to 
it. monetary status. 


Mexican-American Claims 


“I feel certain after talking with the 
President that silver will be on the 
agenda. I am not interested in rasing 
the price of silver per se. I am interested 
in increasing the metallic base | upon 
which rests the currencies of the world. 

Senator King said that he had also 
taken up with the President the question 
of some agreement for the settlement of 
the Mexican-American claims on which 
two commissions have failed to reach an 
agreement. 


“I suggested one of two things,” he 
said. “One was the setting up of a new 
commission. The other was an agree- 
ment for the two governments to arrive 
at a lump sum agreement through diplo- 
matic channels, so that the accounts 
could be balanced and the governments 
pay the claimants. 


“In the two previous claims commis- 
sions the United States badly blundered 
in selecting as the umpire for the first 
commission a Brazilian and for the second 
a@ Panamanian when the neutral, or um- 
pire should have beeri a European. I 
still feel that. the only way the claims 
may be adjusted is through a lump sum 
arrangement.” 


‘Second Deficiency Bill 


Reduced by $1,137,250 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


200,000; judgments, authorized claims and 
audited claims, $3,518,770.69; Patent Office 
printing, 1932, $280,000; Immigration 
Service, deportation of aliens, 1932, $200,- 
000; Indian Service, transportation of 
supplies, 1931, $210,000; all other items, 
$857,102.32. 

Of the $1,137,250 reduction from the 
budget estimates, $1,000,000 came as the 
result of reducing the estimate for the 
Boulder Canyon project from $3,000,000 
to $2,000,000, a savings of $1,000,000. 

The remainder of the committee reduc- 
tion of the budget estimates is made up 
from the following: 

Expenses of special and select commit- 
tees of the House, 1932, budget estimate, 
$7,500, amount in bill $5,250. Budget rec- 
ommendations for the office of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, all eliminated by the 
committee: Salaries, 1933, $90,000; con- 
tingent expenses, 1933, $24,000; and print- 
ing and binding, 1933, $6,000; 

r the Corps of Engineers of the War 
Department for the survey of flood con- 
trol on the Mouse River, N. Dak., 1932, 
budget estimate, $15,000, eliminated by the 
committee. 

The committee made no additions to the 
budget estimates. 


Jute Industry in India 


Possibility of the relaxation of association 


| agreements, permitting member mills in the 


jute industry to increase their production, is 
viewed with grave concern by leaders of the 
industry, merchants, bankers and government 
officials of the City of Calcutta, India, which 
ffocials of the city of Calcutta, India, which 
—— activity.—(Department of Com- 
merce. 





ADVERTISEMENT 


NOTICE 


In observance of the constitutional 
right of petition, The United States 
Daily accepts for publication advertise- 
ments on controversial questions, but 
inasmuch as The United States Daily 
does not express any opinion of its own 
in the publication of news or advertis- 
ing, no responsibility is assumed by The 
United States Daily for the statements 
made in said advertisements. 


Advertising announcements on con- 
troversial questions are accepted from 
all individuals, groups, organizations or 
companies, but it should be clearly un- 
derstood that the consummation of 
contracts for such advertising by the 
representatives of the Advertising De- 
partment does not in any way commit 
The United States Daily to acquies- 
cence in or acceptance of the views 
expressed by those who advertise on 
controversial questions, . 


Whenever the copy expresses views 
on one side of a controversial question 
any advertiser wishing to answer such 
views may do so in advertising space 
under the same conditions.—Advertis- 
ne. Department, The United States 

aily. 


| 
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New Transportation Methods 


| Studied for Health Regulations 


Sanitary Code for Air, Bus and Boat Lines 
Considered at Conference 


Disaster Relief, and on the Transfer of 
Vital Statistics to the United States Public 
Service. 

Outstanding contributions of medical 
science should be capitalized and put be- 
fore the whole public, Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, the Secretary of the Interior, told 
members of the Conference. 


Informing the public of medical accom- 
plishments and service, he said, “will go 
a long way to encourage continuation of 
the support now feceived from govern- 
ments and an extension of it.” An au- 


follows in full text: 

For two or more decades there has been 
a, steady growth in the public health 
services on the North American conti- 
nent. The present self-analysis through 
which society is going permits a clearer 
evaluation of the benefits of modern med- 
icine and public health than ever before. 
Out of the confusion is coming a clearer 
conception of great achievements. 

The outstanding contributions of med- 
ical science and preventive medicine to 
our form of organized society and to our 
civilization should be capitalized and put 
before the whole public. It is quite clear 
t' at we have potential possibilities of 


If we can bring to the attention of our 
people what has actually been accom- 
plished and the wonderful way in which 
we are now being served, it will go a 
long way to encourage continuation of 
the support now received from govern- 





thorized summary of Dr. Wilbur’s address | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ments and an extension of it backed by 
public demand. 

It is difficult to bring about an under- 
standing of misfortunes which are pre- 
vented from harming us. It takes imagi- 
nation to draw the contrast between what 
is and what might have been. The more 
successful the measures of public health 
are, the more difficult it is apt to be to 
have them appreciated. 


Improved Information 


Service Is Favored 
We have been inclined to use the mor- 


| tality and morbidity records as measur-| 


ing sticks in public health. Without inter- 
pretation they are not understood by the 
majority of our people. Some one must 
devise more simple and more human 
methods of bringing the services of public 
health to public attention. One difficulty 
is that the record has been written on 
the run. The combination of administra- 
tive ability, organizing capacity and in- 


has made such accomplishments as the 
maintenance of a pure water supply, the 





great moment still before us in this field.) 


protection of a milk supply, and the pre- 


| vention of disease, seem almost common-| 


| place. 


from human suffering of all sorts there 
|is an element of drama in every part» of 
| the field. Certainly the fight that has 
|recently been made to identify and con- 
| trol yellow fever in Africa has in it ele- 
| ments that are as stirring as Horatius at 


formation that could be applied promptly | 


Yet from the standpoint of protection | 


| the bridge holding back the enemies of his | 


people. | 

Our peoples have become somewhat 
blase in regard to the control of epi-| 
demics. Cholera, typhus, smallpox, yel- | 
low fever, malaria, typhoid, diphtheria, 
tuberculosis, bubonic plague, have all been 
met with such a degree of success as to 
give confidence. The spread of influenza 
throughout the country was a shock be-| 
cause it did not seem to respond as had} 
these other -terrors of mankind. | 

The ceaseless vigilance of the public 
health officer over ports of entry, over| 
ships, airplanes and the immigrants com- 
ing to us from foreign lands, goes on) 
quietly, giving us protection without osten- 
tation. There is a little danger in having 
public health too readily accepted or taken 
for granted. It needs occasional dramatic 
battles with disease to bring to our people 
ee significance of the work of the health | 
officer. 


Refers to Conference: 
On Child Health Problems 


Aside from the field of infectious dis- | 
eases, the information in regard to nu- 
trition and other work in the field of 


NHhygiene has been of great significance in 
the general health problem. The present 
world depression has disclosed the mar- 
velous structure of care and of prevention 
which has been constructed by research 
workers, donors of funds, community 
chests, hospitals, social service workers, 
public health nurses, and others, all un- 
der the generalship of the trained doctor 
of medicine and doctor of public health. 
In war medicine plays its part in_ the 
fighting strength of the Army and Mavy. 
In depression medicine has played 4} 
great part in the maintenance of morale 
and in the protection of the child and 
the family. 

The White House Conference on Child 
| Health and Protection demonstrated what 
is being done and what could be done | 
for children. It was found impossible to} 
separate off educatidn, health, recreation, 
and welfare. We found that no satisfac- | 








tory handling of the problems of chil- 





ADVERTISEMENT 


4 eS 
PRESIDENT’S: DAY 


At the Executive Offices 


June 3, 1932 


8:45 a. m—Senator Davis (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania, called. Subject of con- 


| ference not announced. 


9:15 a. m—Senator McNary (Rep.), 
of Oregon, called to discuss his bill to 
transfer 40,000,000 bushels of Federal 
Farm surplus wheat to the Red Cross. 

10:30 a. m, to 12—President met with 
the Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings are 
held regularly on Tuesday and Friday 
of each week). 

12:30 p. m.—Representative Daven- 
port (Rep.), of Clinton, N. Y., called 
with former Representative Brigham, of 
Montpelier, Vt. Subject of conference 
not announced. 


12:45 p. m.—Senator King (Dem.), of 


| Utah, called to discuss the silver ques- 


tion. 


Remainder of day—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 


dren could be had without consideration 
of all of, these four phases of child pro- 
tection and care. In the keen and per- 
sistent interest of our people, and es- 
pecially our women, in the American 
child lies the best chance of a stable and 
growing national health program. We 
hope that public health officials will use 
this interest to broaden the understand- 
ing of the principles back of both per- 
sonal and public health. 


If Icebergs Should Melt 


If all of the ice in Greenland and Antarctica 
should melt, enough water would be added to 
the oceans to raise their levels by 150 feet. . 


| This would drown out the great seaports and 


would include the world’s largest and richest 
cities —(Weather Bureau.) 


ADVERTISEMENT 


HENRY FORD 
ON FARM AND FACTORY 


ANGER to our country is to be apprehended not 
so much from the influence of new things as from 


our forgetting 


the value of old things. At present, 


much that is blamed on the new thing—the machine 
—should perhaps be blamed on our forgetting what 
we had before the machine came, namely, the land. The 
two belong together; they cannot live apart; there is 
no antagonism between them; they must be reunited. 

I do not look for less but more use of machinery. 
If the world is to have even a minimum supply of 
goods, it must utilize the machine. The people will never 
willingly forego the help which the machine gives them 


in their work. 


Besides, machinery makes more jobs. It enables 
every one to enjoy inexpensively the comforts and 


conveniences of 


modern living conditions. As for over- 


production, we have never yet had a sufficient produc- 


tion of all the 


things which the 


family needs. It would be splendid 


if the world should seriously at- 


tempt to overproduce everything 
that everybody needs! We should 
then discover that our present 
machine facilities could not even 
catch up with the need. Give the 
world a money system that makes 
it easier for goods to flow from 
man to man, and all the factories 
on earth could not begin to 
supply a tenth of the demand. 
But it is possible to expect of 
the machine more than it can do. 
We cannot eat or wear machines. 
If the world were one vast ma- 
chine shop, it would die. When 
it comes to sustaining life, we go 
to the fields. The machine may 
help us plant, cultivate, harvest, 
grind and bake the grain for 
bread. The machine may weave 
and cut and sew for clothing. 


The machine 


ress because it 


least human 


a position to 


would protect 


may transport 


these necessities for our use. In 
doing so, it serves in partnership 


with the land. 


And it is that relation and balance 


which I am urging upon our people today. 
Ten years ago we started seven village industries 


on small water 
Dearborn, our 


power sites, all within twenty miles of 
purpose being to combine the advan- 


tages of city wages with country living. The experi- 
ment has been a continuous success. Overhead cost has 
been less than that in the big factory, and the workers 
would not hear of going back to the city shops. As 


they are free 


to till land in the growing season, | 


throughout these trying times they have all remained 


self-sustaining. 


Their security is produced by ma- 


chine and farm, not by one alone. 


While this 


experiment has fully justified itself, 


I have felt that it is only a step in the right direction. 
Excellent as village industries are, they do not really 


bring industry 


and agriculture together. For a long 


time now I have believed that industry and agricul- 
ture are natural partners and that they should begin 
to recognize and practice their partnership. Each of 
them is suffering from ailments which the other can cure. 
Agriculture needs a wider and steadier market ; indus- 
trial workers need more and steadier jobs. Can each be 
made to supply what the*other needs? I think so. 

The link between is Chemistry. In the vicinity of 
Dearborn we are farming twenty thousand acres for 
everything from sunflowers to soy beans. We pass 
the crops through our laboratory to learn how they 


E ARE still in the-early 

stage of world-making. 

To stabilize conditions at a 
given point or to reject prog- 


with it, is impossible. We need 
to plan how to pass through 
necessary changes with the 


nomic changes must come and 
it is possible for men to be in 


than dread them. With factory 
and farm as partners, with one 
foot on the soil and one foot 
planted on industry, we should 
be in a position to hail the new 
epoch without fear. The land 


anxiety. 


. 


may be used in the manufacture of 


motor cars and 


thus provide an industrial market for the farmers’ 
products. I foresee the time when industry shall no 
longer denude the forests which require generations 
to mature, nor use up the mines which were ages in 


the making, but shall draw its raw 


material largely 


from the annual produce of the fields. The dinner 
table of the world is not a sufficient outlet for the 


farmer’s products; there must be 


found a wider 


market if agriculture is to be all that it is competent to 
become. And where is that market to be found if not 


in industry? 


I am convinced that we shall be able to get out 
of yearly crops most of the basic materials which we 
now get from forest and mine. That is to say, we shall 
grow annually many if not most of the substances 
needed in manufacturing. When that day comes, and 

it is surely on the way, the farmer 


will not lack a 


market and the 


worker will not lack a job. More 


people will live 


brings problems 


near the farm 


hardship. Eco- 
it. 


come, as he was 
welcome rather 


besides. 


us from needless 


in the country. 


The present unnatural condition 
will be naturally balanced again. 
Our foundations will be once 
more securely laid in the land. 

The day of small industry 


will return, be- 


cause much of the material grown 
for industry can be given its first 
processing by the men who raised 
The master farmer will be- 


in former years, 


master of a form of industry 


An old Roman said that corn 
was never so plentiful in Rome 
as when the men who ruled the 
state were those who also tilled 
‘the field. It will. be so with our 
people when those who fabricate 
the utilities of the world are 


those who raise the raw mate- 
rial from the field. 

One thing is certain—we must 
go on—present conditions cannot be stabilized—life 
goes on. I suppose that in 1632 there were people who 
urged that the world had gone far enough and that it 
should be halted and hardened into the pattern of 
1632. And again in 1732, others thought that a line 
should be drawn and conditions stabilized. In 1832 
the same proposal—it is always made—every genera- 
tion makes it. Suppose the world had halted at any of 
those dates! Are we to declare that 1932 is the date at 
which development must cease and the world be stabil- 


ized just as it is? It cannot be done. 
any barriers we might raise against 


Life would burst 
its ongoing. We 


do not yet control all the materials out of which to 
assemble a world that is worthy to endure unchanged, 
Our times are primitive. True progress.is yet to 
come. The industrial age has scarcely dawned as yet; 
we see ohly its first crude beginnings. 

We are pioneers, and pioneering has its hard- 


ships. This generation is composed 


of economic pil- 


grims, passing out of less desirable conditions into 
what we-hope shall be more desirable ones. That is 
the meaning of these times. We are not going back, 
and false prosperity is not soon coming back. It 
would be well to interpret present conditions in this 
light and help each other in the good old pioneer way, 
as we pass through them. We are going to renew our 
stake in the land; for the land is the foundation of 


the economic security which we seek. 


Prepared and paid for by the Ford Motor Company as a contribution to public welfare. 
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v. 

COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. 
Petition to review decision of the Board 


of Tax Appeals. 
Before L. Hanp, Swan and CHASE. 
Findings of Fact 


Angus Park filed a petition for the rede- 
termination of a deficiency in his income tax 
for 1924. While his petition was pending 
before the Board of Tax Appeals, he died 
and his executor was substituted in his stead 
but he will be referred to herein as the pe- 
an ie2t, the Bankers Trust Company of 
Norwich, Conn., was organized as a State 
bank. Soon after that Mr. Park, who was & 
man of means and prominence in the com- 
munity, was asked to become a director and 
to serve as president. He accepted, =a 
the owner of 300 =e = = stock an 

doin usiness. 
ss 7} eoveres on a director’s meeting 
held on Oct. 24, 1924, that the treasurer had 
permitted a depositor to overdraw about $40,- 
000. The State Bank Commissioner was im- 
mediately requested to investigate. He began 
his examination of the bank's affairs late 
that afternoon and that evening reported to 
the directors that in addition to the prere 
draft there was a shortage of about eS 
because of the treasurer’s conversion of the 
bank’s funds to his own use for speculation. 

He also Id the dicectors that unless at 
least $100,000 in cash put into the bank before 
noon the next day ond So eran 

it. None of the direc 
pe find a way out. If the bank had closed 
the loss to all stockholders would have = 
total and that to e 


stock 
rmit action which would re- 
or te tone +5 stockholders and depositors 
and offered to supply the $100,000 himself. 
He did 50. 
+++ 


1so eed to stand any other defalca- 
tions a the. treasurer which might be dis- 
covered later. He also did that. Aside from | 
what was recovered on the treasurers bond, | 
a@ small recovery from his property and con- 
tributions from all but four of the directors 
Mr. Park was not repaid. None of the $100,- 
000 was returned to him. The treasurer held 
some options on coal lands as security for 
the overdrafts and these together with claims 
the bank held against the depositor who had 
overdrawn and against its treasurer were as- 
signed to Mr. Park but they turned out to} 
be absolutely worthless, except to the extent | 
of -$1,581 recovered from the depositor and 
$7,574.35 from the treasurer. 

There was no regular system in the bank 
for checking overdrafts that the treasurcr 
failed to report or for discovering loans which 
had been madé without the authorization of 
the board of directors. 

The only deduction now to be considered 
is the $100,000 claimed in petitioner’s income 
tax return for 1924 and disallowed by the 
commissioner. This amount was charged off | 
as a net loss on Dec. 31, 1924. 


+++ 


Opinion of the Court — | 

Cuase, Circuit Judge—It is claimed that 
the $100,000 is deductible from 1924 income 
as a loss under the provisions of section 214 | 
of the Revenue Act of that year. If so, the| 
deduction must fall within some one of sub- 
divisions (4) (5) (6) or (7) of section 214 (a). 
They follow so far as material. 

(4) Losses sustained during the taxable year 
and not compensated for by imsurance or 
otherwise, if incurred in trade or business: 

(5) Losses sustained during the taxable 
year and not compensated for by insurance or 
otherwise, if incurred in any transaction en- 
tered into for profit, though not connected 
with the trade or business; * * *; 

(6) Losses sustained during the taxable 
year of property not connected with the trade 
or business * * * if arising from fires, storms, | 
shipwreck, or other casualty, or from theft 
es * *- 













(7)' Debts ascertained to be worthless and} 
charged off within the taxable year * * *. 


+++ 


It is possible to eliminate subdivision (6) 
with only the observation that it could apply 
but in the respect that it relates to losses 
from theft and plainly means theft from the 
taxpayer. As nothing was stolen from this 
petitioner he can not maintain his claim un- 
der the theft provision even if it is assumed 
that a loss has been shown. Just as a cor- 
poration is, all idea of fraud aside, regarded | 
as an entity separate and distinct from its| 
stockholders, Eisner v. Macomber, 252 U. S. 
189, 214, so does a theft from the corporation | 
differ from a theft from a stockholder. 

To maintain it under either subdivision (4) 
or (5), the petitioner must prove that he 
sustained a loss during the taxable year. The 
bank did sustain a loss. Had the petitioner 
not made the contribution he did when he 
supplied the additional funds to the bank 
it may be taken for granted that he would 
have sustained a loss also though it is not 
Possible to determine from this record how 
much that would have been or in what year 
it would have been ascertained. 


















what that stock. was worth before or later. 
He may have been personally liable because 
of some failure in his duty to the bank in 
permitting its business to be conducted in 


appropriate its funds. But all this is mere 
Speculation. No such claim was made so far 
as we know and certainly no liability on 


titioner. He did not put in his $100,000 in 
addtional money in settlement of any recog- 
nized legal liability so to do. 


++ + 


He acted wholly as an honorable gentleman 
who was determined that no one should lose 
through the mismanagement of a bank of 
which he was the president and a director. 
What he recognized was a moral and not a 
legal duty. His conduct was in every way 
commendable. He did, indeed, use an addi- 
tional $100,000 of his money to save the bank 
but the fact remains that he did save it and 
kept his stock from becoming worthless. 
Whether he ever suffered any loss or not does 
not appear. All we now know is that he 
increased his investment in the bank. 

If we assume, arguendo, that his connection 
with this bank was an engagement either in 
trade or business, or was a. transaction en- 
tered into for profit though not connected 
with trade or business, voluntary additions 
to his investment though made to avoid a 
loss that would otherwise have to be taken, 
and made under circumstances which left no 
choice but to contribute or lose, increased 
-his capital investment. 
Stock been assessable and 





been assessed, 


First National Bank of 
Commissioner, 48 Fed. 


Wichita et al. 
(2) 283. 


be assessed, he has 
cost of his stock. 


merely 
until such a 
be proved. 
~+ + 
can not be 


considered by itself as a trade or business 
been profitable for all we know. 
reason to cal! it one entered into for profit 
so that Sec. 214 (2) 
to discharge a moral obligation and preven 
loss rather than with the expectation o: 
profit as such. Compare, Stephenson v. Com 
missioner, 43 Fed. (2) 348. 

fact worthless, 


charged off during the taxable year. Ther 
Was no change in their value after the peti 


the 
nothing to charge off since they did not de 


See Eckert v. Burnet, 283 U. 5S. 140 








His stock would have been worthless but | ° 
for his contribution. Yet we do not know| Breakstone Bros., Inc., v. Gerber & Co.; 


Had the petitioner's 


whatever he had been obliged to pay because 
of the assessment would not have been a 
deductible loss but a contribution to capital. 
v. 


So where a stockholder sees fit to con- 
tribute additional funds to the capital ac-;though “Peaux-Doux” is disclaimed aside 
count of the bank when his stock can not| 
added to the 
His contribution may be | 
turned into a loss by subsequent events but 
result is shown no deductible 
loss under section 214 of the 1924 Act can 


Such a contribution as the petitioner made | 
isolated from his other services 
to and dealings with the bank and possibly be 


Taken with them he has failed to prove a) 
loss since the venture as a whole may have 
If isolated 
and treated as a transaction not connected 
with a trade or business, it would be beyond | 


(5) .would apply, when | 
obviously the $100,000 was put into the bank)| 


Nor were the options on coal lands, which | 
Were assigned to the petitioner and were in 
and the claims assigned to 
him, debts ascertained to be worthless and 


tioner acquired them so far as the proof shows. 
If they should be treated as debts at all 
they were debts taken as debts for whatever 
may have been worth and there was 


crease in value after the petitioner got them.) 


The decision of the Board of Tax Appeals is 
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ident’s Power to Change Rates on Some 
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In Expenditures 


~ For Government 


Articles Described Is Sustained 





UntTep STATES 
vy. 
Fox Burrer Co.; 
Fox Butrer Co. 
v. é 
Untten STATES, 
Court of as et Patent Appeals. 


Cro’s appeels from. the United States 
Customs Court. 


Opinion of the Court 
May 2, 1932 : 


Hatrievp, Judge—These are cross-appeals 
from a judgment of the United States Cus- 
toms Court. } 

Certain imported Swiss cheese was assessed 
for duty by the collector at the port of New 
York at 3 ig per centum ad. valorem under 
paragraph 710 of the Tariff Act of 1922, as mod- 
ified by a presidential proclamation, dated 
June 8, 1927, T. D. 42251, 51 Treas. Dec. 934, 
issued under, and by authority of, the so- 
called flexible tariff provisions—section 315 of 
that Act. 

Paragraph 710 reads: “Par. 710. Cheese and 
substitutes therefor, 5 cents per und, but 
not less than 25 per centum ad valorem.” 

The rates of duty provided in paragraph 710 
we increased, by the proclamation of the 
PresMent, on “cheese by whatever name 
known, having the eye formation character- 
istic of the. Swiss or Emmenthaler type 
within the limit of total increase provided 
‘or in said Act), from 5 cents per pound, 
but not less than 25 per centum ad valorem, 
to 71g cents per pound, but not less than 
3714 per centum ad valorem.” 

The importer protested claiming the mer- 
chandise dutiable at 5 cents per pound, but 
not less than 25 per centum ad valorem, or, 
in the alternative, = Ng = per pound. 


The court below, Cline, Judge, dissenting, 
sustained the protest, holding the merchan- 
dise dutiable at 25 per centum ad valorem. 

In appeal No. 3438, the Government chal- 
lenges the correctness of the judgment of the 
court below sustaining the protest, and hold- 
ing, unconstitutional, the provisions of sec- 
tion 315 of the Tariff Act of 1922, conferring 
upon the President of the United States the 
authority to “determine and proclaim the 
changes in classifications or increases or de- 
creases in any rate of duty,” Shecessary to 


'equalize the differences in the costs of pro- 


duction of like or similar articles produced 
in the United States and in competing for- 
eign countries. y 

Jt is also contended by counsel for the 
Government that the protest did not raise the 
question of the constitutionality of the pro- 


visions of section 315, and that, therefore, the | 


court below had no authority to consider 
that question. 

In appeal No. 3442, the importer, although 
concurring in the views cxpressed by the 
court below regarding the constitutionality of 
the provis:ons in question, and satisfied with 
the judgment, both as to form and substance, 
nevertheless contends that, if the court erred 
in holding the provisions of section 315 un- 
constitutional, it also erred in not holding 
that the President was without statutory au- 
thority to increase ghe minimum 25 per cen- 
tum ad valorem rate, provided in paragraph 
710, to 3742 per centiim ad valorem, and in 


not holding that the Tariff Commission had | 
failed to make an investigation, as required | 


by the statute. 
It is further conten 


paragraph of the Tariff Act; that, by increas- 
ing the rates of duty on “cheese by what- 
ever name known, having the eye formation 
characteristic of the Swiss or Emmenthaler 
type,” the President did more than merely 
raise the rates of duty—he wrote an entirely 
new paragraph; and that, by so doing, 
prevented the application of the doctrine of 
commercial designation, and changed the 
classification of the involved merchandise. 


++ + 


But relatively few paragraphs in the Tariff 
Act of 1922 provided a separate rate of duty 
for each imported article covered thereby. 

A large majority of the dutiable paragraphs 
of the 1922 Tariff Act contained one or more 
provisions, each of which covered many ar- 
ticles at the same rate or rates of duty. Ac- 
ecrdingly, if the President lacked authority to 
describe the particular article or articles on 
which the rate or rates of duty were to be 


increased or decreased, the increased or de-| 


creased rates, as to each of those paragraphs, 
would have applied to ali, or to none, of the 
articies covered by a prcvision fixing a rate 
or rates of duty 

Obviously, it was not the purpose of the 


Congress to require the President to change | 


the classification, or increase or decrease the 
rates of duty, on all articles, covered by a 
tariff provision, bearing the same rate or rates 
of duty, in order that the differences in the 
cost of production of one or more of such 
articles might be equalized. 

Section 315 (c) provided that no proclama- 
tion should be issued by the President until 
an investigation had been made by the Tariff 
Commission. Accordingly, if the contention 
of counsel for importer is sound, the President 
was powerless to act until the Commission 
had made an investigation of all articles cov- 
ered by a provision fixing a rate or rates of 





Rulings on Applications 
a 


| 
| 





APPEALS 


Appeal No. 2997, May 23, 1932. 
Trade marks—Oppositions. 


Prior registrations by third parties can 
Such a way that the treasurer could mis-|}not be considered in determining ques- 
tion of confusing similarity between marks 


of applicant and opposer. 


any such ground was admitted by the pe-|Trade marks—Identity and similarity— 


Words and symbols. 


Triangle having border of solid color 
with horizontal line near apex férming 
triangle, with lines at 
lower corners drawn to form two small 
isosceles triangles leaving center portion 
of large triangle, which is of solid color, 
is 
another small triangle marked “3” above 
“point,” held deceptively similar to tri- 
angle with similar outer border, horizontal 
band connecting upstanding sides of tri- 
on 
band and other descriptive words below, 
and representation of Swiss knight; tri- 
angle held dominant feature of each mark. 


small isosceles 


carrying “Breakstones,”’ below which 


angle, with “Swiss Knight Cheese” 





peal No. 2905, May 23, 1932. 
Trade marks—Class of goods. 


'scriptive porperties as skin cream. 


Words and symbels—Disclaimers. 
Profile of head 


deceptively similar to ‘“Peaudouce,” al 


| from the mark. 
Trade marks—Oppositions, 


| position proceedings. 





| No. 2975. 
Patents—Patentability—Anticipation. 


| 
| differ, art itself is the same. 


fused. 


t 
f | 


Stokers, claims refused. 





2962, May 23, 1932. 


Patents—Patentability—Change 


etc. 
e 


cumstances, be 


fused. 


immaterial; 





j application refused. e 


} such 
ded that the President | the “int 
had no auhority to change the ianguage of a/ 


| given consideration. 
| Furthermore, it may be said that, in the 


©\involved merchandise. 


Patents and Trade Marks || 


COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT | 2nd for other purposes.” 


Walgreen Co. v. Godefroy Mfg. Co.; Ap- 


Shaving cream held to have same de- 


Trade marks—lIdentity and similarity— 


and shoulders of man 
with “Peau-Doux” above “(Po-Do)” held 


Validity of opposer’s trade mark (de- 
scriptive) will not be inquired into in.op- 


In re Anthony E. Weingartner; Appeal | 


-| Actual art is gearing; that likewise was 
specific art dealt with in reference; while | 
fields of use—stokers and motor cycles— 


Patents—Gearing for Stokers, claims re- 


Weingartner application for Gearing for 


In re Robert R. Beaumont; Appeal No. 
in size, 


Difference in size of structure of appli- 
cant and of reference would, under cir- 
claims re- 


Beaumont application for Method and 
Apparatus for Quenching Hot and In-| 
candescent Materials, claims 8 to 12 of 





Cooperative Effort Needed 
To Reduce All Budgets, 
Conference of Taxation 
-Groups Is Informed 

Chicago, Ill., June 3. 
The demand and need for lower taxes 
makes a reduction in governmental ex- 


penditures imperative, Mark Graves, Bud- 
get Director of the State of New York, 


duty, and, if he had found that, as to some 
of those articles, no changes in classifica- 
tion, nor increases nor decreases in rates of 
duty, were required, he was without au- 
thority to act as to any of the other 
articles, even though the _ investigation 
showed that an increase or a decrease rates 
was ny ; 

The Congress, of course, never intended that 
the constitutional and “intelligible plan,” to 
vary the customs duties according to changin: 
conditions of production at home and abroad, 
— by section 315, should be so con- 
strued. 

Section 315(a) provided that the President 
should “determine and proclaim the changes 
in classifications or increases or decreases in 





iq | told members of the National Conference 

te ided in this h 
ascertained ‘differences in such costs of pro-|On Federal, State and Local Taxation 
duction necessary to equalize the same.” at | here yesterday. Director Graves said that 


section also provided “That the total increase 
or decrease of such rates of duty shall not 
exceed 50 per centum of the rates specified in 
Title I of this act, or in any amendatory act.” 


+++ 


In view of the fact that section 315(c) pro- 
hibited the “transfer of an article from the 
dutiable list to the free list or from the free 
list to the dutiable list,” and also prohibited 
‘a change in form of duty,” it would seem 
that the purpose, in providing that the classi- 
fication of an artigle might changed, was 
to afford an additional means whereby the 
rate or rates of duty applicable to such ar- 
ticle or articles might be increased or de- 
creased. Accordingly, we think it is clear from 
the plain language of the statute that the 
President had the power to change the classi- 
fication of an article and to increase or de- 
crease the rates of duty provided in that act, 
so long as such rates were not increased nor 
decreased in excess of 50 per centum. 

The power to describe the particular article 
or articles on which the rate or rates of duty 
were to be increased or decreased by the 
President is necessarily implied from the lan- 

uage of section 315(a). That section con- 
erred upon the President the power to “‘de- 
termine and proclaim the changes in classifi- 
cations or increases or decreases in any rate 
of duty,” provided for in the dutiable list 
of that Tariff Act, necessary to equalize the 
differences in costs of production of like or 
similar articles produced in the United States 
and in competing foreign countries. 

Obviously, if the provisions of the statute 
in question were intended to be given any 
force and effect, the power to change classifi- 
cations, or to increase or decrease the rate or 
rates of duty, must have carried with it the 
power ‘to describe the articles on which the 
rate or rates of duty were to be increased or 
decreased. Such power was not legislative in 
character. It was but the necessary means 
to an end—the means necessary to carry out 
the constitutional and “intelligible plan” of 
the Congress. Hampton Jr., & Co. v. United 
States, 14 Ct. Cust. Appls. 350, T. D. 42030, 
276 U. S. 394. 

++ + 


It is argued by counsel for the importer 
that the issues before this court, and the Su- 
preme Court, in the Hampton case concerned 
merely the power of the President to change 
a@ rate of duty, and that the involved issues 
were not considered in that case. Although 
the power of the President to describe the 
particular article or articles on which a change 
of classification, or an increase or a decrease 
of the rate or rates of duty, was applicable, 
was not discussed by this court. nor by the 
Supreme Court, in that case, nevertheless, 

power was 60 plainly necessary, if 
elligible plan” of the Congress was 
to be carried out, that it must have been 


New York’s budget this year is, exclud- 
ing emergency unemployment relief ap- 
propriations, . $36,000,000 less than last 
year’s and, including such appropriations, 
$51,000,000 less than was appropriated in 
1931. Excerpts from the address follow: 

The budget of every unit of government, 
from the Federal Government down to the 
smallest school district in this country, 
can, should and will be reduced without 
interfering with necessary services of gov- 
ernment, if budget-makers, spending offi- 
cers and the public have the will, and 
the courage, to do that which is impera- 
tive under present economic conditions. 

Cooperation of Officials Sought 

Budget authorities must, assume leader- 
ship in the movement. Their efforts, 
however, will be largely ineffective unless 
they have the cooperation of spending of- 
ficials and the support of public ‘senti- 
ment. } 

That public official must be callous in- 
deed who fails to realize the demand’ and 
need for lower taxes. He is stupid if he 
does not know that business, industry and 
agriculture are carrying a heavier tax load 
than they can safely bear. The 'smart 
budget-maker knows that taxes grow out 
of expenditures; that expenditures spring 
from services; that services expand from 
commands of the people, in the form of 
laws, instructing the Government what to 
do, and that if taxes are to be reduced, 
some services must be curtailed or! elimi- 
nated altogether. 


Should Study Expenditures’ 


It is, as I have said, the duty ‘of the 
budget-maker to assume leadership in this 
movement. He must analyze the expend- 
itures of his Government—isolate the 

rm as it were—and ascertain where, 
how and why expenditures have increased. 
He must decide how and where they may 
be curtailed with the least harm or de- 
triment to our social and economic struc- 
ture. Having done this, he should ac-| 
quaint the public with the facts and in- 
dicate the channels where savings may 
be effected without serious loss. It is his 
duty also to preach economy in Govern- 
ment in season and out of season, and to 
insist that spending agencies conserve 
their appropriations, disbursing them only 
for absolute essentials. 

Spending officials must awaken to their 
responsibility in this matter. Drawing 
from a kackground of 25 years of public 
service as budget-maker, as executive and 
as a tax administrator, I assert without 
mental reservation that every spending 
official, be his office large or small, can, 
if he has the will to economize, find 
methods of saving dollars. He will do this 
if he is in step with public sentiment and 
recognizes that every dollar he spends is 
produced by some taxpayer who finds it a 
real hardship to make the payment and 
who can illy afford to spare that dollar 
from his business or household budget. 

Public Important Factor 
_ In this cooperative triangle, the public 
is an important factor. It is not sufficient 
that the people grumble and find fault; 
passionate oratory and the mere adoption 
of resolutions will not produce lower 


| instant case, there is no evidence of record to 
| indicate that the language “by whatever 
|mame known,” used by the President in his 
| proclamation, changed the classification of the 
| Nor does it appear 
; that the President did anything more than 
| increase the rates of duty on certain kinds of 
| cheese covered by paragraph 710. 

|. Holding these views, we deem it unnecessary 
to condsider the argument, so earnestly urged 
| by counsel for the Government, that the 
;court below had no authority, in view of the 
| claims made in the importer’s protest, to con- 
sider the question of the constitutionality 
of the provisions of section 315. 

The next question for our consideration is as 
to the authority of the President to raise the 
minimum 25 per centum ad valorem rate 
provided in paragraph 710. 

Counsel for importer contends that the sole 
purpose of the Congres in enacting the pro- 
visions of section 315 was to provide a con- 
venient plan for equalizing the varying dif- 
|ferences in production costs of foreign and 
domestic articles; that the minimum 25 per 
centum ad valorem rate provided in paragraph 
710 was merely a revenue raising rate, and was 
not intended to equalize the differences in 





Production costs of foreign and domestic| taxes. The l 
cheese; and that, therefore, the President had facts, insist ae =_ ae = ~~ 
no authority to increase the minimum ad val- ? Public officials 


analyze and present the facts and then 
in a dispassionate manner analyze those 
facts and decide which services of gov- 
ernment they wish discontinued and 
which they desire to have curtailed. Shot- 
gun criticism will be ineffective. The rifie 
is the weapon to use in this kind of a 
chase. We need to pick off the nonessen- 
tials and the frills and fancies which have 
become attached to the structure of gov- 
ernment. 


orem rate for the purpose of equalizing the 
differences in such costs. 
+ + + 

It appears from the Summary of Tariff In- 
formation, 1921, that, at that time, there were 
more than 150 varieties of cheese, covering a 
wide range in values. In view of this fact, 
we think it is fair to say that the 25 per 
centum ad valorem rate was intended to 
apply particularly to the more expensive 
cheese, and that the differences in cost of 
production- were intended by the Congress to 
be equalized thereby. There is nothing in 
| the paragraph, nor in its legislative history, 
to indicate the contrary. 

But, however that may be, the avowed 
purpose of the Congress in enacting the 
Tariff Act of 1922 was “To provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to 
encourage the industries of the United States, 
The congressional 
plan, as set forth in the provisions of section 
315, was intended to equalize the differences 
in the costs of producing dutiable articles in 
foreign countries and in the United States, 
not only for the purpose of securing revenue, 
“but ac the same time [to] enable domestic 
| produucers to compete on terms of equality 
with foreign producers in the markets of the 
United States.” Hampton, Jr., & Co. v. United 
States, supra. 

Furthermore, section 315 (c) provided that, 
whenever it was provided in any paragraph of 
that Act that the “duty or duties shall not 
exceed a specified ad valorem rate * * *, nor 
rate determined under the provision of this 
section upon such articles shall exceed the 
maximum ad valorem rate so specified.’’ Hav- 
ing expressly excepted from the operation of 
section 315 maximum ad valorem rates of 
duty provided for in the Tariff Act of 1922, 
it may be presumed that, if the Congress in- 
tended to except minimum rates from the 
operation of those provisions, it would have 
said so. We are of opinion, therefore, that 
the Congres did not intend to except so-called 
minimum ad valorem rates of duty from the 
operation of the provisions in question. 

It is contended by counsel for importer 
that the report of the Tariff Commission to 
the President establishes that neither the 
commission nor its investigators were of opin- 
ion that the cost of production, of cheese in 





Lack of Leadership 

The almost utter lack of leadership in 
either the executive or the legislative 
branches of the Federal Government, and 
the effect of that lack on business should 
be a lesson to all of us. The first need 
is to keep the expenditures of govern- 
ment at a minimum figure, and the sec- 
ond, that revenue measures be enacted 
which will enable the taxpaying public 
to carry the load with the least harm to 
our economic structure. Various groups 
and blocs are sniping at every suggested 
revenue measure. They fail to consider 
the effect cf their action on industry as 
a whole or the country at large. ,They 
think in terms of headlines and try to 
a.ticipate the move that will serve their 
selfish interests or be popular with the 
voters in their districts. They seem not 
to realize that the good of the country 
comes first; that economic recovery, is all 
important, and that their industries or 
the industries in their districts and the 
people in those same districts will benefit 
from any sound revenue measure which 
will so distribute the tax burden as to 
make it easy to carry. 








mission. A legal investigation by the Tariff 
Commission was a condition precedent to the 
issuance of a lawful 


rocl 
Switzerland had aeee ee Py oe comma President. Hampton x a = 
mission's investigation; and that, erefore,| States, supra; Uni - vz. 
no lawful investigation had been made. P on Bridge Co. v. United 


States, 204 U. S. 364; William A. Foster & Co. 
(Inc.) et al. v, United States, Suit No. 3458, 
20 C. C. P. A. (Customs) —, T. and 
Norwegian Nitrogen Products Co. v. United 
States, Suit No. 3454, 20 C. C. P. A. (Customs) 
— T. D. —, decided concurrently herewith. 

Accordingly, if the President had increased 
the rate of duty provided in paragraph 710, 
without a legal investigation by the Tariff 
Commission, the assessment by the collector 
of such duties might be challenged by. pro- 
| test, and the court below, and, on appeal 
| this court, has authority to determine the is- 
sues raised thereby. The Congress, of course, 
contemplated that the Tariff Commission 
would make full, fair, and impartial inves- 
ietmens ~ ye ae oat the President might 

ully advised and the purposes 

consummated. Purposes of the law 

evertheless, neither the customs cour 
this court was given authority to rove the 
| proceedings of the commission, nor to con- 
trol the scope of its investigations. However, 
the customs court, and, on appeal, this court 


Based upon this hypothesis, it is argued that 
the proclamation of the President was pre- 
mature, and therefore, contrary to the ex- 
press provisions of section 315. 
+ + 

Section 315 provided that “ no proclamation 
shall be issued under this section” until an 
Sear ot to “assist the President in as- 


ertaining differences in costs of production 
* 


* 


;* shall be made by the United States 
| Tariff Commision * * *.” (Italics ours.) Such 
jan investigation by the Tariff Commission was 
required in order to give the President au- 
thority to act under those provisions. How- 
ever, the statute did not provide that the 
Tariff Commission should fix the duties, nor 
that it should make findings upon which 
proclamations of the President should be 
based. The findings contemplated by the 
| statute were to be made by the President. 
Hampton, Jr., & Co. v. United States. supra. 
| The statute provided that the Tariff Com- 
mission should make = ee oe e 
give reasonable public notice of its hearings | has authority to review those procee 

and reasonable opportunity to interested par-| the purpose of determining whether a legal 
ties to be present, to produce evidence, and | investigation had been made. William A Fos- 
to be heard. But, in the final analysis, the | ter & Co. (Inc.) et al. v. United States supra; 
|duty devolved upon ,the President to make | Norwegian Nitrogen Products Co. v. United 
the findings contemplated by the statute; and | States, supra. P 
it is immaterial what opinions were enter- Holding these views, we deem it unneces- 
tained by the investigators, or by the members | sary to discuss other issues raised by counsel 
of the Tariff Commission, as a result of such | for the parties. 
an investigation. There being no claim that 
the investigation was illegal for any other 
reason, we must hold that the court below 
did not err in rejecting the report of the 
commission. 

It is argued by counsel for the Government 
that neither the court below, nor this court, 
has authority to review the acts of the Presi- 
dent or those of the Tariff Commission, “inas- | 
much as the Congress did not expressly so 
provide.” Although many cases are cited by 
counsel for the Government which, it is 
claimed, support this view, and also hold that 
the statements contained in the proclamation | 
of the President were final and conclusive, | 
we deém it unnecessary to enter upon a dis- 
cussion of them here. 

Section 315 provided positively that no proc- | 
lamation should be issued by the Pres ident | 
under the provisions in question until an in- 
vestigation had been made by the Tariff Com- 


The judgment is reversed. 
Lenroot, J., did not participate in this case. 








Bills and Resolutions 


President Hoover nas approved bills and 





follows: 


May 28, 1932 

H. J. Res, 407, Making an additional ap- 
propriation for the payment of Army and 
Navy pensions for the fiscal year 
June 30, 1932. 

8. 3111, An Act validating certain applica- 
tions for and entries of public lands, and 
for other purposes, 





Biuited Sain Baily — YEARLY ‘oui ban sie 
iction Denied |Flexible Provisions of Tariff  \Reduction Urged 
Construed by Appellate Court 





Signed by the President | 


| resolutions recently passed by Congress, as 


ending | 











« CURRENT.LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


\ 


BILLS AND NOTES—Accel ion of maturity—Effect of accéleration clause in 
deed of trust securing paym n of acceleration clause from notes— 


An acceleration clause in a deed of trust securing the payment of one note pay- 
able in monthly installments and another note payable one year after date, which 
provided that the notes should become immediately due and payable at the election 
of the holder on a sale of the property for default in the payment of an installment 
before the maturity of the notes, entitled the hdlder of the notes on foreclosure to a 
deficiency judgment for the difference between the proceeds and the part of the 
debt remaining unpaid, although the notes themselves did not contain the accelera- 
tion clause. The notes had certified thereon the fact that they were the notes 
described in the deed of trust and the court heli that since the notes and the deed 
of trust were executed simultaneously and referred to each other, the acceleration 
clause of the deed of trust matured the entire debt under the rule that separate 
writings executed between the same parties at the same time as a part of one 
transaction are to be construee as one arid the same instrument. The court further 
held that such enforcement of the acceleration clause did not affect the negotiability 
of the notes but that it would have been immaterial if the notes had been rendered 
non-negotiable thereby in view of the fact that the deficiency judgment was ren- 
dered against the makers. 

Cafritz Construction Co., etc., v. Mudrick et al.; D. C. Ct. Appls., No. 5470, May 
23, 1932. 











(Syllabus of original opinion was published at 6 U. S. Daily, 1552, Sept. 8, 1931) 
CORPORATIONS—Foreign corporations—Actions against—Process—Doing business 
in State— 

A foreign manufacturing corporation which had no place of business and no 
officer, agent or employe in the State, was not doing business therein so as to be 
subject to the service of process by reason of the fact that its products were sold in 
the State by commission merchants. The commission merchants did business in 
their own way, in their own name, for their own benefit, and maintained a business 
separate from, and independent of, that of the foreign corporation, and were. not 
subject to the foreign corporation’s control. They sold, as factors, the products of 
other manufacturers as well as those of the forefgn corporation.” The court held 
that the business transacted in the State was that of the commisison merchants 
and not that of the foreign corporation, and that the foreign corporation was not 
present and doing business in the State merely because it consigned its manufac- 
tured products to factors or commission merchants with authority to sell, receive 
the proceeds and make remittances to the corporation. 

H. Wagner and Adler Co. v. Societe Anonyme Iwan-Simonis et al.; D. C., S. D. 
N. Y., May 2, 1932. 





CUSTOMS DUTIES—Entry—Merchandise subject to duty—Ergot condemned under 
Food and Drugs Act—Effect of exportation not under customs’ supervision— 


Ergot of rye which after consumption entry was condemned as unfit for use by 
the Department of Agriculture under section 11 of the Food and Drugs Act and 
was exported, but not under customs supervision, by the importer to whom it had 
been released on his execution of a bond, was not subject to duty. The importer 
at the time of entry made the usual cash deposit which the collector applied to the 
payment of the duty. The importer, after exportation of the ergot, sought to 
recover the amount so applied to the payment of the duty on the ground that the 
importation of the ergot was prohibited by such section 11 of the Food and Drugs 
Act and that duties could ‘not lawfully be assessed thereon. The Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals, in revérsing the judgment of the Customs Court overruling 
the importer’s protest, sustained the contention and held that the ergot, not having 
entered the commerce of the United States, was not dutiable inasmuch as duties 
may not be lawfully assessed upon merchandise the importatjon of which is pro- 
hibited by law. The court further held that it was the mandatory duty of the Gov- 
ernment officials, under such section 11 of the Food and Drugs Act, to collect’ the 
amount named in the bond. A dissenting opinion declares that the ergot had 
entered into the commerce of the United States, inasmuch as it had not been de- 
stroyed and had not been exported under customs’ regulations, and that the collec- 
tion of the duty was therefore proper. , 

Kreutz & Co. v. United States; C. C. P. A., No. 3492, May 23, 1932. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION—Review of award—Trial de novo—Court’s deter- 


— of relationship of parties on evidence adduced before Deputy Commis- 
ioner— 


An insurance carrier on appeal to the Court of Appeals of the District of Colum- 
bia from a judgment of the Supreme Court of the District sustaining an award 
of compensation under the Longshoremen’s Compensation Act in proceedings in 
which the alleged employer denied the existence of the relation of employer and 
employe between him and the claimant, was not entitled to a reversal to enable 
the Supreme Cdurt to decide the question of the relation of the parties on a trial 
de novo instead of on the evidence adduced defore the Deputy Commissioner under 
the rule that the master and servant relationship is a jurisdictional fact triable 
de novo, where the insurance carrier certified up to the Supreme Court for con- 
sideration the evidence taken before the Depuly Commissioner and did not question 
the propriety of the determination of the question on such evidence by assignment 
of error. The evidence taken before the Qeputy Commissioner was sufficient to 
show that the relationship was that of e 
partners. 


Georgia Casualty, Co., etc., v. Hoage, Deputy Commissioner et al.; D. C. Ct. 
Appls., No. 5492, May 31, 1932. 





Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


CUSTOMS DUTIES—Fiexible tariff provisions—Power of President to increase rate 
as to some articles described in paragraph—Validity of statute—Delegation of legis- 
lative authority—Judicial review of proceedings of Tariff Commission— 

The flexible tariff provision of section 315 of the Tariff Act of 1922 empowered 
the President to increase the rate of duty on “cheese by whatever name known 
having the eye formation characteristic of the Swiss or Emmenthaler type” from 
5 cents per pound, but not less than 25 per cent ad valorem fixed by paragraph 710 
for “cheese and substitutes therefor,” to 7% cents per pound, but not less than 
37%4 per cent ad valorem. The statute so construed is not void on the theory that 
it empowers the President to write a new paragraph into the act and therefore 
delegates legislative power to the President in violation of the Constitution. The 
Customs Court and on appeal the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, although 
not authorized to revise the proceedings of the Tariff Commission, are empowered 
to review such proceedings for the purpose of determining whether a legal investi- 
gation had been made, inasmuch as such an investigation is a condition precedent 
to the issuance of the President’s proclamation—United States v. Fox River Butter 
Co. (C.C. P. A.)—7 U.S. Daily, 638, June 4, 1932. 





Federal Taxation 
DEDUCTIONS—Losses—Bad debts—Advancement by stockholder to corporation— 
The president and director of a bank paid in a large sum to prevent closing the 
bank and to cover embezzlement by the treasurer, but there was no legal liability 
to make such payment; held that the amount advanced was not deductible either 


~ = or bad debt.—Park v. Commissioner. (C. C. A. 2.)—7 U. S. Daily, 638, June 


Decisions of the Board of Tax Appeals 








Promulgated June 3 


’ 

Mrs. Teck Hobbs, Henry, Hobbs. Docket this proceeding, was a gift and the 
Nos. 27351 and 27352. fair market value of the stock at 

1. Jurisdiction: Deficiency. Where that time is the basis for calculating 
the deficiency letter sets forth that a her profit from its sale, in 1920. 
deficiency has been determined and 5. Gift: Where petitioner received 
states the amount, the Board has 5,000 shares of stock in a corpora- 
jurisdiction even though it is stated tion which he had been assisting to 
that the deficiency will be used to promote, and of which he was one of 
adjust and reduce an overassessment the active spirits, and where the tele- 
and overpayment by petitioner’s hus- gram of confirmation said that it was 
band under a community income tax in consideration for his earnest ef- 
agreement. forts, such transaction is in the na- 

2. Contracts - Involving Sale of ture of compensation for services per- 
Property in Same Transaction Should formed or to be performed and was 
be Read Together. Where the peti- not a gift and such transaction rep- 
tioners and several other persons resents taxable community income to 
were the owners of a large number of the extent of the fair market value 
oil-bearing lands and leases and en- of the stock at the time it was re- 
tered into a contract for sale of same, ceived. Arthur L. Lougee, 26 B. T. A. 
which required them to organize a And this is true even though prior 
common-law trust and convey the to actual receipt of the shares of 
lands and leases to it in payment of stock, petitioner,,Henry Hobbs, caused 
all the capital stock of such common- them to be transferred to his wife. 
law trust and immediately turn over Lucas v. Earl, 50 Sup. Ct. 241. 
all the stock to the purchaser, the 6. Sale of Oil Lands: Profits De- 
conveyance of the lands to the com- termined on Deferred Payment Plan. 
mon-law trust was not, a taxable Where a sale of an oil lease was made 
transaction as it was a mere step in in 1919 for $375,000, of which $75,000 
the consumption of the sale to the was cash and the balance was to be 
ultimate purchaser. The basis for paid out of oil production, and where 
gain is the difference between the no negotiable notes were given and 
original cost of the properties to the no agreement was made as to the 
individuals and the amounts they re- maximum or minimum amount of oil 
ceived from the purchaser. Commis- to be produced each year, the value 
sioner v. Moore, 48 Fed. (2d) 526; of future payments need not be de- 
Commissioner v. Garber, 50 Fed. (2d) termined, the 1919 transatcion being 
588. a@ sale and not an exchange of prop- 

3. Fair Market Value of Negotiable erty for property. The Commissioner's 
Promissory Notes. Where negotiable action in taxing the profits in 1920, 
promissory notes amounting to $800,- which was the year petitioners fin- 
000 were received as part of the pur- ished recovering their capital costs, 
chase price in the taxable year and approved. Burnet v. Logan, 51 Sup. 
$650,000 thereof was collected dur- Ct. 550. This is especially true where 
ing the taxable year, and all the the facts show that petitioners made 
balance early in the following their income tax return on cash .re- 
year, the Commissioner’s determina- ceipts and disbursement basis and 
tion that the notes were worth their have not shown they reported any 
face value at the time they were income from this transaction in 1919. 


received, is approved in the absence B. A. Garber v. Comr., 50 Fed. (2d) 
| of sufficient evidence to show the con- 588. 
trary. W. Oscar Williams, 16 B. T. A. 7. Limitation Waiver: Power of 


100, affirmed 45 Fed. (2d) 61. 

4, Gifts: Husband to Wife.—Trans- 
fer of certain stock from petitioner 
Henry Hobbs to his,wife in 1919, 
and where the shares of stock were 
transferred to her on the books of 


Attorney: A waiver signed by an at- 
torney-in-fact, who had been au- 
thorized to act in the settlement and 
adjustment of petitioners’ tax matters 
pending before the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue by a written power-of- 





the corporation and before there was 


attorney, is valid. E. M. Pringle 
ever any talk of the sale involved in 


Naval Stores Co., 23 B. T. A. 1327. 
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Status of Bills — 
And Resolutions 


Before Congress 


New Measures Introduced in 
Both Senate and the House 
Of Representatives Are 
Listed by Subjects 


Agriculture 
status: 
k To provide tha? advances under 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act may 
be made for crop planting or crop cultivation 
during year 1932, Passed 8S. June 2. 
‘ Banks 

Changes in status: ’ 

8. 3346. For escheat to U. 8. of certain de« 

its in natl. banks. Reptd. to S. June 2. 

ills introduced: 

8S. 4802. Fletcher. To amend sec. 5 of Ree 
construction Finance Corporation Act; Bank- 
ing and Currency. 








Changes in 
S. 4780. 


Bridges 
Bills introduced: 

S. 4804. Glass. For construction of suitable 
approach to Arlington Memorial Bridge; Pub« 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

Commerce and Trade 
Bills introduced: 

H. R, 12426. Black. Creating recovery com, 
of U. 8. to aid in economic rehabilitation of 
Nation; Ways and Means. 


Copyrights 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12425. Sirovich. To amend and con- 
solidate acts respecting copyright and to cod- 
ify and amend common-law rigats of authors 
in their.writings; Patents. 

Education 
Changes in status: 

H. J. Res, 408. To fill vacancies in board of 
regents of Smithsonian Institution of class 
_— — members of Congress. Reptd. ta 

. June 2. F 


Changes in 
8. 2370. 


> 


wie 


status: 
For conservation of lobsters, to 
regulate interstate transportation of lobsters, 
Reptd. to S. June 2. 
Foreign Trade 

Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12424. Green. To prohibit importa- 
tion of articles from certain countries; Ways 
and Means. 


} 


National Defense 
Bills introduced: 
H. R. 12421. McSwain (by request). 
transfer to Dept. of 


For 
Agric. of portions of Fort 


re — Military Reservation, Fla.; Military 
airs. 
H. R. 12422. McSwain (by request). To 


d allowances to certain 
retired officers who “have been advanced on 
retired list under provisions of Public Act 
No. 123; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 12423. Hill of Ala. To amend laws 
os retired pay for certain officers and 
ormer Officers of Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps of U. S.; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 12427. Smith of Idaho. Authorizing 
use of honey in Navy ration; Naval Affairs, 

8. 4793. Shortridge. To grant com} - 
tion, disability allowance, or pension en- 
listed men retired from Army, Navy, Marine 


grant retired pay an 





loyer and employe and not that of 


Corps, Coast Guard, and transferred members 
of Fleet Naval and Marine Corps Reserve; Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Patents 


Changes in status: 
S. 1301. To renew and extend certain let- 
ters patent. Reptd. to S. June 2 
* Rivers and Harbors 
Changes in status: 

Res. 41. Consenting to agreement be- 
tween Pa. and N. J. creating Dela. River Jt. 
Comm. and specifying powers and duties 
thereof. Passed S. Feb. 24. Passed H. June 3. 


} 





‘Publications Received 
By Library of Congress 


Peters, Melville F. Investigation of effective- 
ness of ignition sparks. Thesis (Ph. Dd)— 
Johns Hopkins univ., 1931. 13 p., illus., 
Balti., Md., 1931. 32-4130 

Poebel, Arno. Summerian prefix forms e- and 
i- in time of earlier prices of Legas. (Orien- 
tal ins. of Univ. of Chicago. Assyriological 
studies, ed. by J. H. Breasted, no. 2.) 47 p., 
Chicago, Ill., Univ. of Chicago poem, ee. 


Prescott, Fredk. C. Introduction to American 
postey. ed. by ... and Gerald D. Sanders. 
p., N. Y., F. 8. Crofts & co., 1932. 32-4359 
Proctor, Chas. A. Knocking the hocus pocus 
out of music. 72 p., illus., Los Angeles, Press 
of Ind. prtg. co., 1930. 4350 
Rabenort, Wm. L. Rabenort’s new geography; 
North America and United States (Atlantic 
coast). 184 p., illus., N. ¥., Amer. book co., 
1932. 32-4120 
Roberts, Fredk. Guide to industrial and social 
legislation, special reference to local govt. 
service. 318 p., Lond., Gee & co. (publishers) 





Itd., 1931. 32-4215 
Rocine, Bertha C. (Claussen) “Mrs. V. G. 
Rocine.” Brief biographical sketch of V. G, 


Rocine. 19 p. Oakland, Calif., Rocine’s 
and efficiency service, 1931. 
Sanderson, Samuel L. Elements. 121 p. N. Y., 
S. L. Sanderson, 1932. 4089 y | 
-Scholes, Percy A. Miniature history of opera ; 
for general reader and student. 69 p., illus. ; 
N. Y., C. Fischer, inc., 1931. 32-4353 
Scrutton, Sir Thos. E. Contract of af- 
freightment as expressed in charterparties 


pub. 
| 4124 


and bills of lading. 13th ed., by S. L. Porter 
. - and Li McNair. 621 p. Toronto, 
Canada, Carsell co., 1931. 32-4214 


Schmidt, Erich F. . . . Antolia through the 
ages; discoveries at Alishar mound, 1927-29. 
165 p., illus, Chicago, Ill., Univ. of Chicago 
press, 1931. 32-4357 

Scholes, Percy A. The-first-third book of the 
great musicians; a course in appreciation 
for young readers, by . and Will Earhart 
...3V. in 1, illus. N. Y., Oxford univ. press, 
1931. 32-4351 

Sharp, Wm. G. War memoirs of ... Amer. 
ambassador to France, 1914-1919, ed. with 
biographical introduction and notes by War- 
rington Dawson. 431 p., Lond., Constable & 
co., ltd., 1931. 32-4081 

Smith, Chas. M. Treatise on law of master 
and servant. 8th ed. by C. M. Knowles. 
392 p., Lond., Sweet ‘& Maxwell, 1931. 32-4211 

Smith, Robt. E. Study of habits acquired by 
students of industrial arts in measuring and 
judging. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Ohio state univ., 
1928). 119 p., illus., Columbus, O., Mimeo- 
graphed by H. L. Hedrick, 1931. 32-4129 

Taylor, Rupert. The date of Love’s labour’s 
lost. 134 p., N. ¥., Columbia univ. press, 1932. 

32-4355 

Topham, Alfred F. Principles of company law, 
8th ed. 424 p. Toronto, Butterworth co., 
1931. 32-4207 

Vincent, Sir Chas. E. H., ed. Vincent’s Police 
code and general manual of criminal law. 
17th ed., rev. by comr. of police of metropo- 
lis. 351 p., illus., Lond., Butterworth & co., 
1931. 32-4213 





GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Controlling Vegetation in Fish Ponds With 
Sodium Arsenite—Investigational Rept. No. 
11, Vol. I, Bur. of Fisheries, U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce. Apply at Bureau. F32-3 

Regulations Governing Establishment and 
Certification of Aeronautical Lights and 
Recommended Standards for Marking Ob- 
structions to Air Navigation, July 1, 1932— 
Aeronautics Bull, No. 9, Aeronautics Branch, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Apply at branch. 

30-26810 


° 


Standard Samples and General Information— 
No. 398, Bur. of Standards, U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce. Apply at Bureau. 32-26594 

Port of Cleveland, Ohio—Lake Ser. No. 5,, 
1931. Bur. of Operations, U. 8S. Shipping , 
Board. Price, 50 cents. 2-26595 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS | 


Calif—Efficiency of Manufacture, Distribu- 
tion and Utilization of Oil Gas in Calif.; 
Recommendation for More Economic Stand- 
ard of Heating Value, Final Rept. of In- 
vestigation made by Jt. Com. on Efficiency 
and Economy of Gas of Railroad Comm. of 
Calif. Sacramento, May 3, 1924. 

Md.—65th Ann. Rept. of Bd. of Educ., show- 
ing condition of Pub. Schools of Md. for 
school yr. ended July 31, 1931, Dept. of 


Educ. Annapolis, 193i. 
Idaho—33d Ann. Rept. of Mining Industry 
of ‘Idaho, cal. yr. 1931. Stewart Campbell, 


Inspector of Mines, Angeline F. Mahan, Secy, 
Boise City, 1932. i 

Okla.—24th Ann. Rept. of Corp. Comm. of 
Okla., f. yr, ended Je. 30, 1931. Oklahoma 
City, 1931. 





PATENT ATTORNEY 
A POSITION IS OPEN IN LEGAL DEPART- 
MENT of a Corporation for a young man who 
is able to prepare and amend patent applica- 
tions; must have thorough knowledge of chem- 
istry, particularly organic chemistry, and be 
able to make complete literature investiga- 
tions of English and German chemical litera- 
ture. Write full particulars in first letter, 
including training and nature of employment 
during past three years. Answers will be 
treated as confidential. Box 22, The United 
States Daily, Washington, D. C, 
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. Opinion contrary to the public welfare. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 
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Gov. Pinchot Sets 
Limit on Charters 


Of Public Utilities 


~— 


Announces He Will Refuse 
To Sign Franchises Pro- 
viding for Life of More 
Than 50 Years 


[Continued from Page £.] 
ley underlier” problem. It would be easy 
to multiply instances in this State where 
reasonably short-term franchises would 
have worked out to the incalculable ben- 
efit of later generations. 
Favors Protection to Investors 

Utilities should be given a sufficient life 
to protect fully the interests of investors, 
“put no perpetual or long-term right should 
be granted so as to saddle posterity with | 
an inescapable burden. 

About a year ago I refused to sign a 
charter granting perpetual iife to the) 


Pennsylvania Transmission Company, Cer- 
tainly the laws do not require the Gov- 
ernor, after the preliminary steps have 
been taken and a charter is placed be- 
fore him, to sign it automatically. Such 
an idea is repugnant to common sense 
and good practice. The Governor is bound 
to refuse to sign charters when any fea- 
ture connected with them is in his honest 


Charter rights for longer than a maxi- 
mum of 50 years (practically two genera- | 
tions) are in my opinion dangerous to) 
the public welfare. I hold further that 
the duty of present-day officials to pro- 
tect future generations is no less than 
their duty to protect the present genera- 
tion. 


Franchise Incident Cited 


The value of reasonably short-term 
charters and franchises was _ recently 
brought to my attention in the case of 
Kane, Pa., a borough of about 7,000 popu- 
lation. A generation ago the Kane Coun- 
cil held an electric company to a fran- 
chise of 25 years, so that the franchise 
expired April 1, 1932. During the last 
year the West Penn Power Company and 
the Kane Council have been negotiating 
@ renewal of the franchise. 

The company asked for a_ perpetual 
franchise with no concessions in rates. 
The Borough Council stoutly demanded a 
reduction of electric rates and a franchise 
of only 10 years. The company then of- 
fered a reduction of the domestic rates 
for the first 25 kilowatt hours used in any 
one month from 10 cents net to 8% cents 
net per kilowatt hour, and for the next 
20 kiloWatt hours from 6 to 5% cents, but! 
still demanded a perpetual franchise. 

I was keenly gratified at this stage of 
the negotiations to receive a letter from 
E. W. Albertson, the Chief Burgess, ask- 
ing my advice. Although I believed that 
the company could reasonably reduce rates 
so that the first block of electricity would | 
cost not more than 5 cents per k. w. h., 
nevertheless I felt that acceptance of the 
smaller reduction offered would accom- 
plish much in the way of help to the con- 
sumers and precedent for further ac-| 
tion. 

Rate Reduction Obtained 

Therefore, I advised Mr. Albertson not to 
lose the opportunity to gain the proposed 
reduction in rates, plus a reduction of 
the franchise life from perpetuity to not 
more than 25 years. 

The Council of Kane negotiated firmly 


and wisely, with the résult that the com-| 


pany. has accepted a 20-year franchise 
instead of a perpetual one, and not only 
Kane, 
Division of the West Penn Power Com- 
pany, is receiving the reduction mentioned 
above, together with a similar reduction 
to the small commercial users of elec- 
tricity. 

The total saving thus secured will 
mount to tens of thousands of dollars per 

onth, and the bulk of it will go to the 
‘Small consumer. 

This remarkable example of the good re- 
sults which can be made to follow rea- 
sonably limited charters and franchises, 


if officials will take advantage of their op- | 


portunities, has confirmed my conviction 
that it is the duty of the Governor to re- 
fuse perpetual francHises for all public 
utility charters. , 


Compensation Inquiry 


Begun in New Jersey 


Offer by Underwriters to Study 
Procedure Accepted 


Trenton, N. J., June 3. 
_ Acceptance has been announced by the 
State Labor Commissioner, Charles R. 


Blunt, of an offer by the Casualty Under- 
writers’ Association of New Jersey to in- 
vestigate and recommend changes in the 
practice and procedure in handling work- 
men compensation cases. 

The inquiry will be the second made 
during the administration of Col. Blunt. 
He personally appointed a commission for 
that puropse two years ago which inves- 
tigated conditions as they then existed 
and proposed a number of reforms subse- 
quently adopted. 

In requesting an opportunity to make 
a further study of the problems, the un- 
derwriters’ association advised Col. Blunt 
that it believed many of the abuses which 
heretofore existed have -been corrected, 
but that it was felt there is still room 
for improvements. One of the complaints 
which led to the earlier study related to 
“ambulance chasing” by a small group of 


|mainly seasonal 


| of decline has slackened. Bank debits out- 
| side New York were higher than in March, 


| February to March, prices of livestock and 


but the whole of the Keystone} 


[Continued fr 


tile and bituminous-coal industries. The 
reduction in the output of boots and shoes 
was also in excess of the usual seasonal 
contraction, but this industry continued 
to operate on a relatively high level. 
Industrial employment and pay rolls 
suffered a contraction during April in ex- 
cess of the usual seasonal amount. In- 
creased employment was reported for sev- 
eral industrjal groups, but the gains were 
in character. Factory 
employment declined 3.2 per cent, after 
allowing for seasonal influences, while pay 
rolls decreased about 7 per cent. 
Distribution of merchandise by the rail- 
roads declined by more than the usual 
seasonal amount during April, and there 
has been a further drop in the first half 
of May. Merchandise less-than-car-lot 
loadings continued at the same level as 
in preceding months, the loadings so far 
this year failing to show the usual Spring 
expansion. 

> > 


Department-store sales increased by 
more than the normal seasonal amount 
in April, but reports from other leading 
retail outlets indicated a wider decline as 
compared with a year ago than in im- 
mediately preceding months. Exports and 
imports receded further during April, but 
the movement of farm products abroad 
has been well maintained. Building con- 
tracts awarded expanded seasonally in 
April, and the first half of May has 
brought a further increase. 

Banking conditions continue to im- 
prove, although the shrinkage of out- 
standing bank credit continues. Security 
prices nave again receded, but the rate 


but continue to run about 27 per cent be- 
low a year ago. ; ° 
bi “i 


Commodity Prices 


Commodity prices again weakened in 
April, but prices of certain industrial goods 
displayed a firmer tendency. However, 
the advances which occurred were not 
sufficient to offset price declines in other 
commodities. A continuation of the down- 
ward drift in wholesale prices is indicated 
by the weekly index for the current 
month. 

Wholesale prices fell to a new postwar 
low in April as a result “of further de- 
clines in prices of farm products and 
foods. Of the 784 commodities or price 
series on which price quotations are reg- 
ularly received, 271 declined from March 
to April, 79 advanced, and 434 remained 
unchanged. Rubber, leather, and hides 
and skins prices continued very weak, av- 
eraging about 8 per cent lower in April 
than in the preceding month, and prices 
of silk and rayon, knit goods, and woolen 
and worsted goods declined from 5 to 7} 
per cent. Butter, cheese, and milk prices | 
dropped 4 per cent. After advancing from | 





poultry sagged in April and reached a 
level 2.2 per cent lower than in February. 
Prices of petroleum products, which have 
tended upward since July, 1931, advanced | 


|14 per cent from March to April. Other 


advances, ranging from 2 to 3 per cent, 
occurred in prices of grains, structural 
steel, fertilizer materials, and cattle feed. 
By economic classes, raw material prices 
| averaged 1.1 per cent lower in April than 
in March, semimanufactured articles 2 
per cent lower, and unmanufactured goods 
0.6 per cent lower. 
+ + + 


and on the 15th of the month were 1.3 
per cent lower than in March, 16 per cent 
lower than a year ago, and only about 4 
per cent higher than in 1913. From March 
15 to April 15, 27 of the 42 articles on 
which quotations were received fell in 
price, 8 advanced, and 7 showed no 
change. The sharpest decline occurred in 
butter prices, which were 9 per cent lower. 
The more important advances were in 
prices of meats, except bacon, and in 
onions and cabbage. The declines were 
widespread, with 45 of the 51 cities report- 
ing lower food prices in April than in 
March. Foods price advances occurred in 
Buffalo, Birmingham, Dallas, and Newark. 

After a temporary advance during 
March, farm prices again weakened in 
| April, and on the 15th of the month were 
3.3 per cent lower than at the same time 
in: March. Prices of cotton and cotton- 
seed registered the widest declines—8 per 
cent. Other losses were as follows: 
Grains, 2 per cent; meat animals, 4.3 per 
cent; dairy and poultry products, 2.8 per 
cent. Prices of fruits and 
moved against the trend and advanced 
6.8 per cent. 


i ae 
Domestic Trade 


Retail trade continues on a restricted 
level, with some gradual expansion in cer- 
tain lines but generally of less than\sea- 
sonal proportions. During the latter half 
of April sales of clothing and furnishings 
showed moderate gains that were carried 
over into the first two weeks of May. 
Jobbers and wholesalers report thei: ac- 
tivities have been mainly confined to re- 
orders that have followed each period of 
favorable shopping weather, as retailers 
have continued to order cautiously. 

+~+ + 


Department-store sales during April ad- 
vanced to the highest point of the current 
year, and the adjusted index of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board increased to the level 
of last December. Available figures on the 
sales through other retail oulets, how- 
ever, do not afford the same favorable 
comparison, The decline in the dollar 
sales volume of 38 chain-store and mail- 





lawyers and doctors. 

The personnel of the survey group, as 
designated by Walter A. Schaefier, presi- 
dent of the organization, includes Byron 
Conklin, of O’Gorman & Young, chair- 
man; E. C. Graff, branch manager of the 
General Accident Assurance Company, 
and William C. Billman, secretary of the 
New Jersey Manufacturers’ Casualty In- 
surance Company. 





Revision of Rates Suspended 
On Specified Commodities 
By an order entered June 2 in Docket 


No. 3756, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission suspended from June 3, 1932, un- 


til Jan.*8, 1933, the operation of certain | 


schedules proposing to revise the rates on 
naval stores, carloads, from Mobile, Ala.. 
and other southeastern points to destina- 
tions in western trunk-line territory, which 
would result generally in increases. 

By order entered in Docket No. 3757, 
the Commission suspended from June 3, 
1932, until Jan. 3, 1933, the operation of 
certain schedules proposing to cancel 
commodity rates on building material and 


related articles, in carloads, and to apply | 


in lieu thereof 30 per cent of first class 
rates’on building material generally, ex- 
gept 22% per cent of first class on knocked 
down window frames and door frames, 
from, to and between points in the South, 


and to cancel commodity rates on the 
same articles and apply full classification 


basis from and to the Southwest, 


order houses amounted to 15 per cent as 


New Jersey aiind 
Utilities 7 Millions 


Assessments Made for Year 
Are Analyzed 


Trenton, N. J., June 3. 


utility corporations and four individuals 
engaged in the public utility business. The 
tax is based on gross receipts of $152,- 
| 534,064 for the preceding year. 


}and electric companies. Their gross re- 
ceipts were $113,934,625 and the assess- 
ment $5,694,745. Twelve- telephone and 
telegraph companies will make the next 
largest contribution, their receipts being 
$20,355,213 and the tax $1,015,676. 

Taxes of $452,392 were assessed against 
nine street railway companies on a basis 
of gross receipts of $9,047,852. Ninety- 
three water companies will pay $398,682 on 
receipts of $8,338,888 and nine sewer com- 
panies with receipts of $686,992 were as- 
sessed $32,820. The tax of two dfStrict 
telegraph companies amounts to $8,524 on 
receipts of $170,491. 

The taxes are levied under the laws of 





to the meepirinnlitns in which the util- 
ities operate, 


| in comparison with a year ago. 
+ 


| rolls of 19 per cent. 


Retail prices of foods declined in April, 


vegetables | 


Taxes of $7,602,841 have been assessed | 
by the State for 1932 against 142 public} 


1900 and 1906, the proceeds being returned | 





General Trade Level Declines 
But Banking Conditions Improve 


Some Expansion Recorded in Auto and Steel 
Plants, Says Commerce Department 


s 
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compared with April of last year. This 
is the largest perecentage decline recorded 
for this group for any month during the 
current depression. The decline for the 
same group amounted to 13 per centefor 
the first months of the current year in 
comparison with the same period a year 
ago. 

Movement of odd-lot merchandise as in- 
dicated by 1. c..1. freight shipments con- 
tinued during April at about the level of 
March. Ordinarily there is a moderate 
gain in these movements at this period 
of the year, and the adjusted index de- 
clined 3 per cent. Part of this loss may 
be ascribed to an expanded movement by 
motor-truck transport, but definite figures 
on this traffic are lacking. 

Ta oe 

Commercial failures were fewer in num- 
ber during Agril than in March, but the 
total continues abnormally high and the 
liabilities involved in April insolvencies 
reached a new high record. April failures 
were fewer in all classes of business, but 
insolvencies in the manufacturing indus- 
tries were only one less than recorded for 
March and the liabilities of the companies 
involved exceeded those of the preceding 
month. Wholesale and retail trading com- 
panies had a much better month than 
the manufacturers, and all but six classes 
in this group reported fewer failures. The 
aggregate liabilities of trading companies 
amounted to $42,000,000 in April, com- 
pared with $44,000,000 in March, 

The record of business incorporations is 
presented in the Survey of Current Busi- 
ness for the first time in this issue. This 
indicator is based on returns from four 
leading States and reveals that new enter- 
prises have been inaugurated in large 
numbers despite current business condi- 
tions. New enterprises in these four 
States have exceeded in number the com- 
mercial failures during the present year. 

Newspaper advertising in April was only 
slightly less than in March. Magazine ad- 
vertising, however, continued to expand, 
and increased 6 per cent over the pre- 
ceding month. The average monthly line- 
age for magazines and newspapers during 
the first four months of 1932 has declined 
25 per cent and 16 per cent, respectively, 


+ + 
Employment 


While the volume of employment expanded 
seasonally in certain lines during April, there 
was a further substantial shrinkage in the 
total number employed in industry during the 
month. 
covered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
compilation, employment declined 2.7 per 
cent and earnings dropped 5.1 per cent. 

Increased employment was reported in 
eight of the industrial groups, the most pro- 
nounced gains being the seasonal rise in the 


canning and preserving industry of 30 per)| 


cent, accompanied by an expansion in pay 
The building-construction 
group reported a seasonal rise of 11 per cent 
in employment and 16 per cent in pay rolls, 
while the crude-petroleum quarrying, and 
nonmetallic mining, and dyeing and cleaning 
groups also reported substantial gains in both 
employment and earnings, Electric railways 
and retail trade absorbed a somewhat larger 
number of employes, but reported a decline 
in earnings, while the anthracite industry re- 
ported a sharp gain in earnings but a decrease 
in the number of employes. 
+e + 
Factory employment usually 


shows but 


sonal basis, so the decline of 3.5 per cent for 
| the month was reflected in a drop of 3.2 per 
cent in the adjusted index. The seasonal 
expansion this year has been confined to 
the slight rise of February, and the April de- 
cline was the largest since last October. In- 
creased. employment was reported for the 
chemical and railroad repair-shop group, while 
in the stone, clay, and glass industry em- 
ployment was approximately unchanged. The 
gain for the chemical group was slightly less 
than seasonal and was attributable to the 
improvement in the fertilizer industry. There 
was a decline in the transportation group, 


dustry, but increases were reported for both 
the locomotive and shipbuilding industries. 
While employment in the food group also de- 
clined, the drop was less than seasonal, and 
increases were reported in the beet-sugar, 
beverage, ice cream, and butter industries. In 


index remained unchanged, the only group, 


For the 16 major industrial groups | 


Occupation Figures Trend of Prices 


For New York City 


Gainful Workers in Excess of 


slight change from March to April on a sea-! 


due mainly to the drop in the automobile in- | 


the leathey industry the adjusted employment | 


Three Millions, Analysis 
Of 1930 Census Shows 


The Director of the Census announces 
general dccupation statistics for New York, 
N. Y., for the 1930 census. There were 
3,187,459 gainful wrokers 10 years old and 


over in New York City in 1930, constituting 
46.0 per cent of tne total population of 
the city (6,930,446) and 54.8 per cent of 
the population 10 years old and over. In 
1920, the number of gainful workers was 
2,531,412, forming 45.0 per cent of the total 
population 56.0 per cent of the popula- 
tion 10 years old and over. 

Of the gainful workers of New York City 
in 1930, 2,324,599, or 72.9 per cent, were 
males and 862,860, or 27.1 per cent were 
females. The male gainful workers 
formed 79.9 per cent of all males 10 years 
old and over in 1930, as compared with 
81.8 per cent in 1920, while the female 
gainful workers formed 29.7 per cent of all 
females 10 years old and over in 1930, as 
compared with 30.4 per cent in 1920. 

Distributed by color and nativity, 1,662,- 

778, or 52.3 per cent, of,tne total gainful 
workers of New York City were native 
white; 1,319,152, or 41.4 per cent, were 
foreign-born white; 193,773, or 6.1 per 
cent, were Negro; and 11,756 were of other 
races. 
Distributed by years of age, 501 of the 
total gainful workers were 10 to 13; 11,689 
were 14 or 15; 98,863, or 3.1 per cent, were 
16 or 17; 187,183, or 5.9 per cent, were 
or 19; 520,209, or 16.3 per cent, were 
to 24; 889,865, or 27.9 per cent, were 
to 34; 720,183, or 22:6 per cent, were 
to 44; 459,091, or 14.4 per cent, were 
to 54; 221,654, or 17.0 per cent, were 
to 64; 67,550, or 2.1 per cent, were 65 
74; and 7,854 were 75 or over. In 1920, 
there wéfe 984 workers 10 to 13 years 
old; 31,399 workers 14 or 15; and 53,421 
workers 65 and over. 

Of the 862,120 female gainful workers 
15 years old and over, 597,492, or 69.3 per 
cent,’ were single (including those with 
marital condition not reported); 174,882, 
or 20.3 per cent, were married; and 89,746, 
or 10.4 per cent, were widowed or divorced. 
The proportion of married women gain- 
fully occupied was 11.8 per cent in 1930, 
as compared with 9.6 per cent in 1920.— 
(Department of Commerce.) 








































Inducement to Insurance 
Is Ruled On in Indiana 


Indianapoiis, Ind., June 3. 

When an insurance agent agrees to 
bear a part of the cost of an appraisal 
of an insured’s property to determine the 
actual value for insurance purposes and 
secure a rate reduction through the use 
of a coinsurance clause, he would be 
guilty of making a rebate as an induge- 
ment to insurance, in the opinion of 
Attorney General James M. Ogden. 

In a ruling to the State Insurance Com- | 
missioner, John C. Kidd, Mr. Ogden said | 
that sections 9121 and 9124 of the Burns | 
Annotated Indiana.Statutes of 1926 would 
be violated. An agreement to paye part 
of the appraisal cost would be an in- 
ducement to the insurance even though 
the whole insurance premium were to be 
paid by the insured. 

“I see no difference in principle from 
the case where the agent remits directly 
to the assured a. part of the premium,” 
Mr. Ogden said. 





Insurance Bills Offered 
In Louisiana Legislature 


Baton Rouge, La., June 3. 
A bill (H. 312) has been introduced in 


Anderson to repeal Act 198 of 1908 allow- 
ing insurance agents to divide commis- 
sions with agents of other States. 
Another bill (H. 304) by Representative 
Henriques would fix the amount of the 
cash surrender value of a life insurance 
policy \which lapses after being in effect 


amount of the policy. 





aside from foodstuffs, not reporting a decline 
on the basis of the adjusted indexes. 

Factory pay rolls underwent a further con- 
traction of about 7 per cent during April, 
and dropped below 50 per cent of the 1923-1925 
average. For the first four months of the 
year pay rolls have averaged 29 per cent be- 
low a year ago. Increased earnings were re- 
ported in 15 of the 89 manufacturing groups 
reporting, including the ice cream, flour mill- 
ing, beet sugar, beverage, butter, cutlery and 
edge tools, naval stores, fertilizer, soap, stone, 
locomotive, shipbuilding industries, railroad 
repair shops, and sawmills. 

Employment among trade-union members 
failed to maintain the slight gain shown by 
the revised figure for March. The number 
employed tn the building, printing, and metal 
trades decreased, and the total for all other 
trades was unchanged. The number em- 


}cent of the total membership. 
| > 


Security and Money Markets 


to lower interest rates, particularly on short- 
term and Government obligations. 


in excess of the available supply, 
1 per cent. 


traction of $32,000,000 during April, 


ernment securities dropped from 2.25 
in March to 1.11 per cent in April, T 
also lower, although the call-loan 

rate was unchanged at 2.50 per cent. 


bank deposits, upon which 1 

rate on time deposits, is allowed. 
ity issues remains dormant, 
mainly of short-term corporate issues 
farm loan and municipal financing. 
| the first 


was for refunding are 
a. 


the past year, 
without interruption, 
by 





presented in this issue. 


| $1.60 per share for 600 identical 
| year ago, and compe: 
jin March, 1930. 
|eurred during May. 


. | Securit rices have again receded to new 
The bulk of the tax is against 21 gas| jow jovels. But the decline so far during May 
has not been as severe as in the two pre- 
ceding months. Stock prices have declined, 
since early 
March, and the “averages” during this period | 
The quoted | 
New York 
$4,182,000,000 lower at 
the end of April than at the end of the pre- 
ceding month. The turnover on the exchange 
remains low, with buying interest lacking. 
Bond prices failed to maintain the improve- 
ment of mid-April, and during the final week 
of the month and so far in May have moved 
United States Govern- 
ment securities have been an exception to 
| the general trend. Sales of honds on the New 
York Stock Exchange were approximately the 
|}same as in March. but sales of governments 
ree a somewhat larger proportion of the | 


| 


}with only minor interruption 


have dropped about one-third. 


value of all shares listed on the 
Stock Exchange was 


} 


progressively lower. 


com 
total. 
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ployed part time increased from 20 to 21 per 


Conditions in the money market have been 
influenced mainly by the credit-easing opera- 
tions of the reserve banks which have tended 


The in- 
vestment demand for bills has continued well 
with the 
result that the yield has been held to aroupd 
The volume of bankers’ accept- 
ances outstanding underwent a further — 
par 
lof which was attributable to seasonal influ- 
ences. The average yield on short-term Gov- 
er cent 
e rates 
on time loans and commercial paper were 
renewal 


The accumulation of funds in New York 
has made it difficult to find an outlet through 
the type of investment currently demanded, 
and during May the interest rates allowed 
by the clearing-house banks to depositors was 
reduced by one-half of 1 per cent, making 
the new rates one-half of 1 per cent on 
demand deposits, except for mutual-savings- 
er cent, the 


The market for long-term corporate secur- 
and the smail 
'amount of flotations during April enusieted 
an 


The decline in dividend payments during 
which has proceeded almost 
is graphically shown 
the series on the average dividend rate 
per share which is compiled by Moody’s and 
The April rate of 
concerns | 
| represents a reduction of 36 per cent from a 
res with a high of $3.06 
further decline has oc-| 


During 
four months of the current year 
capital issues have been only,,29 per cent of 
|the total of a year ago, and over one-fifth 


The ratio of brokers’ loans to the market 
value of all shares listed dropped to a new | Strike of 


Virginia Governor Names 
Three on Insurance Group 


Richmond, Va., June 3. 
Samuel L. Kelly of Richmond, R. R. 
Parker of Appalachia, and Braden Van 
Deventer of Norfolk have been named as 
Governor Pollard’s appointees to the com- 
mission created by the 1932 Legislature to 
revise,and codify the State insurance laws. 
Other. members representing the Legisla- 
ture are: Delegates Wilbur C. Hall of 
Leesburg, C. C. Lauderback of Stanley 
and Thomas B. Stanley of Stanleytown, 
and Senators Hill Montague of Richmond 
and W. A. Wright of Tappahannock. 


‘Six Labor Disputes 
Adjusted in Week 


New Controversies Listed by 
Conciliation Service 


Seventeen new labor disputes, three of 
which were adjusted along with three old 
cases, were submitted for settlement to 
the Department of Labor during the week 
ended May 28, according to information 
made available by Hugh L. Kerwin, Di- 
rector of the Conciliation Service. 

Thirty-seven stirkes and 49 contro- 
versies were pending before the Depart- 
ment at the close of the week. Following 








Mr. Kerwin: 


Brooks Brothers Co., Philadelphia, Pa— 
Strike of an unreported number of uphol- 
sterers; pending; proposed 10 per cent wage 
cut. 

Meat cutters, Philadelphia, Pa.—Strike of 
20 meats cutters; pending; proposed wage 
cut. 


Yorke Shirt Co., Glens Falls, N. Y.—Strike 


pending; conditions. 

Bronne Shirt Co., Hudson Fall, N. Y.—Strike 
of an unreported number of shirt cutters 
pending; conditions. 

Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, East 
Boston, N. Y¥.—Strike of 300 employes; pend- 
ing; wages and conditions. 

George F. Lee Colliers, Plymouth, Pa.—Strike 
of 275 miners; pending; dispute relative wages. 

Post Office, Troy, O.—Controversy with an 
unreported number of iron workers; pending; 
prevailing wage dispute. 

Bridge and structural iron workers, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—Controversy with an unreported 
|mumber of iron workers; pending; wage cuts. 

Post Office, Tamaqua, Pa.—Controversy with 
an uMmreported number of building crafsmen; 
pending; prevailing wage. 

Immigration Station, Detroit, Mich.—Contro- 
versy with an unreported number of iron 
workers; pending; prevailing wage. 

Printers, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Controversy with 
425 printers; pending; proposed 10 per cent 
wage cut. 

Post Office, Bridgeport, Conn.—Controversy 
with an unreported number of bricklayers; 
pending; wage cut. 

Parcel Post Building, Cincinnati, 
troversy with 100 concrete workers; 
prevailing wage. 

American Art Mosaic Tile Co., Indianapolis, 


0O.—Con- 
pending; 


adjusted; 
adopted, 

Veterans Hospital, Aspinwall, Pa.—Strike of 
61 carpenters; pending; working conditions; 
satisfactory settlement. 


wage dispute; new wage 





tional wage Cuts; no further cuts, 
stored when practicable, 


Advances and Declines for 


the Louisiana House by Representative | 


three years at 2% per cent of the face} 


is a list of the new disputes supplied by | 


of am unreported number of shirt cutters; | 


scale | 


















In Farm Markets 
Is Little Change 


Last. Part of May Were 
About Balanced, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Says 


Advances and declines in prices of farm 
products the last part of May were about 
evenly balanced, wheat and cotton hold- 
ing their recent gains with some difficulty 
in the face of conflicting crop news and 
disturbed security markets, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture stated May 31. The 
outlook is for a Winter wheat crop only 
slightly more than half of that of last 
year, the Department said, but improved 
prospects for Spring wheat are tending to 
offset this to some extent. The statement 
follows in full text: 


Farm products followed a mixed trend the 
last part of May. Advances and declines were 
fairly well balanced. Wheat and cotton held 
gains with some difficulty under crop news 
of conflicting nature and the disturbed con- 
ditions in security markets. Livestock markets 
gave a good account of themselves, advancing 
despite the unsatisfactory trade in dressed 
meats. Butter and eggs ended a month of in- 
creasing receipts and poor demand, unset- 
tled, at lower prices than at the beginning, 
but cheese markets continue steady. Demand 
for millfeed is dull and prices have declined 
further, regardless of the several recent up- 
swings in the grain market. Nothern potatoes 
have sagged back to the low levels prevailing 
before the Spring rise and the new crop also 
has continued to decline in price. Most 
southern vegetables are lower. 

Cotton Market Quiet 

The cotton market was comparatively quiet 
in late May with a slightly downward trend. 
Both foreign and domestic. demand for spot 
= was slow. Spot transactions were small 
ahd limited largely to middlings and strict 
middlings in the lengths % and 15-16 inches. 
Domestic mills appeared to be almost entirely 
out of the market at this time for raw cotton. 
The new crop was progressing rather favor- 
ably, but, cotton needed higher temperatures, 
especially in the eastern half of the Belt. Ex- 
ports continue full and to May 27 were about 
1.6 million bales above those a year ago 
for the same period. According to the Bu- 
ruea of the Census, there were operated in 
the United States at some time during the 
month of April, 23.4 million cotton «spinning 
spindles compared with 24.8 million for March 
and 26.7 million for April, 1931. Exports from 
Aug. 1 to May 27 amounted to about 7.8 mil- 
lion bales compared with about 6.3 million 
bales for the like period a year ago. 


Wheat Position Improves 


Summing the wheat situation as it appears 
near the beginning of June, prospects are for 
a Winter crop only a little over half as large 
as last season. Prospects for Spring wheat, 
on the other hand, are much better than a 
year ago, and are somewhat affecting the 
strengthening market influence of the pros- 
pective short Winter wheat crop. Stocks of 
old wheat in surplus countries are still large, 
especially in the United States, but are being 
taken rather freely by importing areas despite 
high tariffs and drastic milling restrictions. 
As a result, world supplies are now 25,000,000 
bushels or more below the record stocks of a 
year ago. 

Demand for United States wheat remains 
principally from domestic mills and indus- 
tries. Little except business has been done 
since other countries are still able to under- 
sell our exporters in foreign markets, largely 
because of more favorable exchange rates or 
transportaiton costs. Following the decline 
late in April and during the first part of 


Surety Practices 


Found Improving 


New York Insurance Depart- 


ment Foresees More Effective 
Control of Underwriters 


New York, N. Y., June 3, 

While all of the rules of the Surety 
Association of America are not being fully 
carried. out in actual practice, effort is 
made to treat all members fairly, it is 
stated in an examination report on the 
association just filed by the State In- 
surance Department. 

More effective control in the writing of 
business is foreseen by the examiner in the 
amendment to the constitution of the as- 
sociation requiring members to adhere to 
the rates of the Towner Raung Bureau 
and in amendments to the rules pro- 
viding for the filling of complaints. for 
rate violations and other irregularities 
and for. imposition of penalities for viola- 
tions. 

Speedier procedure on complaints and 
imposition of penalties would reduce to a 
minimum “competitive abuses, at least be- 
tween members of the association,” it 
was stated. 

The rule which permits member com- 
panies to reinsure only with other mem- 
ber companies was said. to have been 
found to be the greatest aid to solidarity 
of the membership. 

Because the companies are not using 
the facilities of the Surety Clearing House 
which was created for the settlement of 
reinsurance and coinsurance premium ac- 
counts, the report recommends that the 
plan be abandoned. 

Other recommendations are that the 
acquisition cost rules be recodified to pre- 
vent overlapping jurisdiction and to make 
positive standards for excess commissions. 
that obsolete blanket bond forms be elim- 
inated, and that the rules be reviewed 
and revised from time to time. 





Compensation Statute 
Clarified in Missouri 


Employment of Ten Workers in 
State Held Not Required 


Jefferson City, Mo., June 3. 

The provision of the Missouri Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. which declares 
that all employers of 10 or more persons 
are presumed to have come under the act 
does not require that all 10 workers be 
employed in Missouri, according to a de- 
cision of the State Supreme Court which 
has just become final as a result of the 
striking of a motion for rehearing on the 
ground that it was filed too late. The case 
is entitied Elsas v. Montgomery Elevator 
Co. et al. 


The employer in this case had its main 
headquarters in Illinols where it had more 
than 10 employes. The plaintiff, widgw of 
a deceased employe in Missouri, filed a 
claim for compensation for the death of 





May, the domestic wheat market has again 
strengthened slightly, influenced by the still 
uncertain crop prospects and the possibility 
of an enlarged export outlet because of de- 
creasing stocks in other exporting countries. 


Wheat Feeds Lower 


Wheat feed prices declinéd sharply after the 
middle of May and as a group reached the 
lowest level since early in October. Other 
feeds were unchanged to slightly lower. De- 
mand for all feedstuffs was generally lim- 
ited. Cottonseed, linseed and alfalfa meals 
were weak, reflecting in part the good prog- 
ress of the new crops. Gluterf&feed prices 
were cut a little at many markets and hominy 
feed was unchanged to somewhat lower. Wheat 
feeds and alfalfa meal are at approximately 
their seasonal low of Oct. 6 while hominy 
feed and gluten feed are below that levei. 
In contrast, cottonseed meal, linseed meal and 
soybean meal are above prices on that date. 

Hay markets were mostly lower in late May. 
| Hay requirements have been substantially re- 
duced by fairly good pastures in most areas. 
|Meadows and pastures need rain in some 
central parts of the country and more moisture 
| would be helpful in other areas but condi- 
| tlons are generally good. 





| Cattle Market Improved 

| The Chicago market on fed steers and year- 
| lings fluctuated considerably, in late May with 
| an erratic shipper demand, and an unsatisfac- 
| tory beef market, unsettling infiuences. De- 
clines registered early in the week, however, 
| were fully recovered, and the closing tone 
was stronger. The veal-calf market advanced 
| 25 to 50 cents in the face of semi-demoralized 
dressed veal trade. 

With hog supplies showing expansion and 
|dressed pork markets developing further 
weakness, the live hog market was logically 
unequal to a very satisfactory performance. 
The low prices in effect at last week's closing 
were subject to further slight downward re- 
vision during the last week of May. 

The eastward movement of California Spring 
lambs decreased sharply. There was a marked 
expansion in the marketwardmovement of 
new crop lambs from other sections, particu- 
larly from the larger producing areas of the 
Southeast, while intial shipments of early 
lambs from Idaho started marketward. 

Slightly more interest developed in wool in 
eastern markets during the last week of May 
and a limited amount of scattered trading 
was reported. The aggregate volume of wool 
that changed owners, however, was small. 
Business was confined to a relatively few 
nae and quotations’ remained largely nom- 
inal. 


Butter Markets Unsettled 


A nervous and unsettled tone prevailed in 
the butter market near the first of June. 


cent. An advance at Chicago was main- 
tained with difficulty. The majority of the 
receivers were willing sellers. Buyers ap- 
peared cautious and confined their purchases 
to current requirements only. Stocks on 
hand at leading markets are less than on the 
correspohding date a year ago. Butter pro- 
duction, according to reports available, is in- 
creasing from week to week in most sections. 
Generally speaking, however conditions in so 
= as pastures were concerned, were favor- 
able, 


Egg Market Weak 
The egg markets in May failed to develop 
any strong trend. Prices fluctuated irregu- 


larly, although within a very narrow range. 
The improvement that occurred in late April 





| proved to be more or less temporary. Senti- 


ment. which at the beginning of the month | 


| showed evidence of increasing firmness, azai® 
} turned easy as the month progressed, and 
| Sessional declines carried values off about 1 
| cent. 


low quality, preferring to move them into 
| immediate use. This is just the reverse of 
conditions of the past two or three years 
| when large quantities of low quality eggs 
| were stored, making it impossible to clean up 
the storage stocks at a reasonable price in 
| competition with fresh eggs during the fol- 
| lowing Fall and early Winter. 

| At the present moment, the market on 
| both live and dressed poultry is weak and 
ree Owners of frozen poultry are anxi- 

Ss clean up stocks as soo: s 

and there is a x aes rome 
;ef poultry of all classes will show the usual 
| Seasonal increase, but there is considerable 
| doubt as to the prospective quality. 


Potato Market Weak 


Once the movement of new potatoes be- 
came quite active, prices deciined rather 
| Sharply for. both old and new stock. Heavy 
rains retarded movement from Alabama and 
| Louisiana during the last part of May, caus- 
; continued in a weak position. Total forward- 


year ago. Movement had become quite ac- 


and Virginia. Some sales of potatoes are be- 


Ind.—Strike.—Strike of 50 terrazzo workers; | ing made in north central States at 60 to 67 


Chicago carlot 
market strengthened recently to a range of 


cents per 100 pounds. The 





| 80-85 cents on northern Round Whites. 
| Cabbage markets were weak during late May 


| Onion shipménts from Texas have been rather 
Kaiden-Kazanjian Studios, New York City.— | heavy, and market declined to 50-59 cents per | 
90 photographers; adjusted; addi-|50-pound sack of commercial grade Yellow 

wages re- | Bermudas or Crystal Wax onions in producing 


sections, 


Eastern reports registered declines of half a} 


and early May and which carried quotations | 
up to the highest point since early March, | 


The trade has been adverse to storing eggs of | 


general belief that the receints 


ing a slightly higher price level, but ol dstock 


ings of new potatoes were around 150 cars per 
day, but were only 30 per cent as heavy as a/| 


tive in Gerogia and South Carolina, with light 
shipments also reported from North Carolina 


her husband. This was allowed by the 
State Workmen’s Compensation Commis- 
sion but upon appeal was set aside by 
the Jackson County Circuit Court. The 
Supreme Court reversed the judgment of 
the circuit court. 
The defendant contended that the Mis- 
souri act applies only to employes hired 
in the State or employed under contracts 
made in Missouri and that “it is absurd 
to count as employes, for the purpose of 
determining whether the employer comes 
under the act, persons who are not sub- 
ject to the act.” The court, however, con- 
strued the act liberally and held that the 
provision does not require that all 10 
employes must be working in Missouri. 

The court also ruled that payment of 
medical benefits to the employe tolled 
the six months’ period within which claim 
for compensation should be filed with the 
Commission. The employe died Nov. 24, 
1926, and no claim was filed until July 8, 
1927, but on April 19, 1927, the employer’s 
insurer paid certain medical and hospital 
bills. 

Such payment, the court held, is a pay- 
ment of compensation within the meaning 
of the statute. 


Wheat Stocks Decline 
In American Markets 


‘Supplies of Corn, Oats and 
Barley Also Reduced for Week 


Commercial stocks of wheat, corn, oats 
and barley in store and afloat at the prin- 
cipal United States markets, May 28, were 
smaller than on May 21, while stocks of 
rye and flax were larger, according to a 
tabulation just made public by 
|Department of Agriculture. Stocks, in 
bushels, on May 28 and May 21, respec- 
|tively, were reported by the Department 
as follows: 


20,708,000 and 21,348,000; oats, 


and 12,184,000; rye, 9,415,000 and 9,385,- 


dian wheat in store in bond at United 





the 


Wheat, 174,109,000 and 175,403,000; corn, 
11,262,000 


000; barley, 3,004,000 and 3,276,000; flax, 


There were also 18,254,000 bushels of | 
United States wheat in store in bond at} 
Canadian markets May 28 compared to 
22,177,000 May 21 and 7,851,000 a year ago. | 
and there were 7,203,000 bushels of Cana- | 





Commission Paid 


On Agent’s Own - 
Policy Is Taxable 


Revenue Bureau Explains 
Its Ruling Is Based on 
Existence of Employer- 
Employe Relationship 


A commission allowed an insurance 
agent on a policy taken out on his own 
life is considered as income under the 
Revenue Act of 1928 and prior acts be- 


cause the relationship of employer and 
employe exists and the company 
agreed to pay commissions to the, agent 
on all policies written by him, C. M. Cha- 
rest, General Counsel of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, has just explained in a 
memorandum (G. C. M. 10486). 

Mr. Charest said that information had 
been requested as to the basis on which a 
ruling (T. D. 2137) had been made hold- 
ing that commissions retained by an agent 
on his own policy should be considered as 
income. 

“The ‘reason that the commission al- 
lowed an insurance agent on a policy 
taken out on his own life is considered 
income,” according to the memorandum, 
“is that the relationship of employer and 
employe exists between the insurance 
company and the agent, and inasmuch as 
the insurance company is under contract 
to pay the agent commissions on all pol- 
icies of insurance secured by him, no dis- 
tinction can logically be made between a 
commission paid to the agent on account 
of a policy written on his own life and a 
commission paid to the agent on account 
of a policy written on the life of some 
one else. ‘ 


Income Ruled Taxable 


“The commission is paid to the agent 
as compensation for services rendered as 
an employe, i. e., on account of business 
obtained, regardless of whose life is in- 
sured, and is ‘gain derived from labor,’ 
and therefore taxable income. Further- 
more, it is immaterial whether the agent 
remits to the company the standard 
|charge for such insurance (namely, the 
;amount that would be charged any other 
person under like conditions) and re- 
ceives a check for his. commission, or 
whether he remits to the company the 
standard charge minus his commission, 
The net result is the same. ; 
“The agent receives taxable income to 
the extent of the commission, either ac- 
tually or constructively. It follows that 
the amount of commission paid by the 
insurance company should be reported as 
income by the insurance agent.” 





Cooperative Selling 


Of Wool Discussed 


Receipts $252,000 Larger for 
Year Are Claimed 


There are 28,470 farmers in 22 fleeces 
| wool .States who are ahead $252,215 as a 
result of selling cooperatively their 1931 
clip through the National Wool Market- 
ing Corporation instead of selling it indi- 
vidually to private local dealers, a 
to recent reports made by the Nation 
and its stockholder members of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board. 

These growers delivered a total of 11,-: 
139,490 pounds of wool, averaging about 
391 pounds per clip, last year to their 
11 State and regional associationy that 
|are members of the National with head- 
quarters in Boston, Mass. They received 
from a fraction of 1 cent to nearly 4% 
cents a pound more than private local 
buyers were offering. 

Farmers who received these additional 
|returns on wool handled by their own 
central merchandising agency, live in New 
York, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Michigan, North Dakota, Ken- 
|tucky, Kansas, Nebraska Oklahoma, Ar- 
| kansas, Missouri, Maryland, Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
| Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi. 

If the other growers in these 22 States 
had sold their wool through the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation instead of to 
private local dealers they would have been 
ahead $1,302,461. The National handled 
116,000,000 pounds of wool and mohair 
during the 1931 marketing season.—(Fed- 
eral Farm Board.) 


Industry Said to Aid 
Federal Supervision 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


Increased Efforts Seen to End 
Unethical Practices 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

| practice conferences is observed to be 
|lessened at the present time and the 
|Commission finds that there prevails a 
more sympathetic attitude among mem- 
bers of a group as each realizes the uni- 
versality of economic stress. It makes for 


| less quibbling at trade practice conferences 
7“ pe a were: Wheat, 209,- with the Commission and a more genuine 
110,000: corn, 12,337,000; oats, 9,681,000; desire to agree on trade practice rules. 

rye, 10,599,000; barley, 6,232,000; fiax:|_ There is, however, a factor which in 
2 4'000. WOE OY, ae *|some cases prevents harmony in trade 


and that is the cost of holding trade prac- 
tice conferences, an item important enough 
to constitute a barrier in self regulation 
of business. Especially in some of the 
smaller industries and in those particularly 
affected by the depression the individual 





| 823,000 May 21 and 5,926,000 a year ago. 


Allowable Oil Output 





jrels daily. 


days of June. The Commission 


limit, which will expire July 1. 





No Age Requirements 


Indianapolis, Ind., June 3 


C. Kidd. 





| scribes no requirement of this nature. 


/ 


|States markets May 28 compared to 5,- 


Reduced in East Texas | 


Austin, Tex., June 3. 


The State Railroad Commission has or-|°f questionable or illegitimate character, 
dered a reduction in the daily allowable 
}output of oil wells in the East Texas 
| field from 59 to 54 barrels per well, which | 
| will reduc® the field’s total production 
| from 337,000 barrels to about 325,000 bar- | 


Of Agents in Indiana | 


The Indiana Insurance Department is| 
not prohibited from issuing an agent’s li-| 
cense to a person otherwise entitled to it/| 
on the ground that the applicant is less| 
than 21 years of age, according to a ruling) 
of Attorney General James ‘M: Ogden to| 
the State Insurance Commissioner, John | Life Co., of Dallas, has been ordered fore 


members feel they simply can not bear the 
| expense at this time. 

| ‘The attempt to make ends meet under 
present conditions also encourages fraudu- 
lent advertising and selling practices, and 
in this field the Commission’s facilities 
are being called upon to protect the pub- 
jlic against false traders, fakirs and im- 
;postors. Investigating the sale of goods 


the Commission's special board of review 
is kept occupied in making inquiries until 
definite and proven information is com- 
piled. 

Statistically, the last few years of busi- 
ness has translated itself thusly: During 


| The order is effective for the first 15|the first 11 months of the last fiscal year 
an- 
nounced that it will hold a meeting of | 
East Texas producers about June 20 to 
discuss a change in the field allowable | 


(July 1, 1930, to May 31, 1931) the number 
of preliminary inquiries instituted pur- 
|suant to applications for complaints was 
1,271. During the first 11 months of the 
present fiscal year (July 1, 1931, to May 
| 31, 1932) the number was 1,524. Similarly, 
|orders to cease and desist have increased 
from 48 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1930, to 108 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, ,931. 





Texas Charter Forfeited 
By Bankers Guaranty Life 


Austin, Tex., June 3. 
The charter of the Bankers Guaranty 


feited by the Travis County District Court 


There is no specific statute which re- as the result of suit instituted by Attorney 
|quires insurance agents in Indiana to be General James V. Allred. Officers of the 
of full age, Mr. Ogden said, pointe, « uv 


company were enjoined from continuing 


that chapter 71 of the Acts of 1931 pre-' operations and Bruce Bledsoe of Austin 


| was appointed receiver. 

















: raffic by Water 


At Port of Chicago 


Shows Expansion 





a. 
Twenty 
1920-30 Decade Ascribed 

In Federal Report to Lo- 


cal Industrial Activity 


Per Cent Increase in 





Water-borne traffic of the port of Chi- 
cago averaged 13,846,853 short tons during 
the 10-year period, 1920 to 1929, an in- 
crease of 20 per cent over the average of 
the preceding decade, according to a joint 
report of the Shipping Board and the War 
Department, just issued. 

The report, one of a series covering the 
major ports of the Great Lakes, attributes 
the increase to greater shipments of bulk 
commodities to steel and cement plants at 
Calumet or South Chicago and to larger 
receipts of sand and gravel in the Chicago 
and Calumet rivers. 


Favorable Location 


Location factors place the port of Chi- 
cago “in an excellent position to develop 
an extensive, diversified trade by water” 
which will be enhanced after the comple- 
tion of the Illinois waterway, making the 
port a gateway to the ocean port of New 
Orleans, according to an announcement 
of the report by the Board, which follows 
in full text: 

In announcing the release of a new pub- 
lication describing the port of Chicago, 
Chairman T. V. O'Connor of the United 
States Shipping Board said that, in view 
of the International Exposition to be held 
at Chicago in 1933, the appearance of the 
book is timely in its presentation of the 
advantages the port offers to the shipping 
public. Prepared jointly by the Shipping 
Board’s Bureau of Operations and the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors of the War Department, the work is 
designed to fill the need of those seeking 
authentic and dependable data on the 
facilities for commerce and shipping at 
this important Great Lakes port. In ad- 
dition to detailed information as to facili- 
ties for waterborne commerce, the report 
describes the vast railway system centering 
at Chicago and their relationship to 
traffic by water. 


Comparative Data Compiled 


The publication, which is issued as Lake 
Series No. 4, is one of a series of similar 
reports covering the major ports on the 
Great Lakes as well as the seaboard ports 
of the United States. The reports are 
identical in scope, so that comparative 
data are obtainable for matters relating to 
port facilities and charges. Importers, 
exporters, manufacturers, railroads, 
steamship lines, independent vessel oper- 
ators, and the general public have found 
these reports of increasing usefulness and, 
because of the completeness of the infor- 
mation given, there is great demand for 
them as works of reference. 

Among the subjects discussed in the 
publication on Chicago are port and har- 
bor conditions, and the works of improve- 
ment conducted by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the past and at the present time. 
Information is given as to local regula- 
tions. and port administration, various 
port services and charges, including pilot- 
age, dockage, wharfage, labor, etc. De- 
tailed descriptions are also given of the 
piers, wharves, grain elevators, storage 
warehouses and vessel repair facilities at 
the port, and the steamship lines making 
Chicago a port of call are listed. 


Statistics on Traffic 


The water-borne traffic of the various | 
sections of the port is presented in tables 
covering the 10-year period 1920-1929, and 
the origin of receipts and destination of 
shipments for 1929 are shown in both tab- 
ular and graphic form. 

During the 10-year period 1920-1929, the 
traffic of the port averaged 13,846,853 
short tons as against 11,500,000 tons for 
the decade 1910 to 1918; 10,043,000 tons 
for the decade 1900 to 1909, and 9,698,000 
tons for the period between 1890 and 1899. 

These figures show a constant increase 
for the port, notwithstanding the fact 
that considerable through traffic formerly 
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Relief Bills Offered in House 
To Carry Out President’s Plan 


Two Measures by Mr. Hawley Provide for Ad- 
vances to States and Farm Aid 








aoe bills expanding by hundreds of millions of dollars the loan facilities of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, designed to carry out the President’s pro- 
gram as outlined to Congress, have just been introduced in the House by Repre- 
sentative Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., ranking minority member of the House | 
Committee on Ways and Means, to which they have been referred. 


OO vO OO ao 
These bills are: (1) A destitution relief such sums, not exceeding in the aggregate 
bill (H. R. 12409) for loans to States up | $50,000,000, as the Secretary of Agriculture 


to an aggregate of $300,000,000 to aid in 
relief of distress arising from unemploy- 
ment; and (2) a bill (H. R. 12410) to 
authorize similarly large loans to States 
to finance construction to facilitate un- 
employment, to financial institutions to 
aid in marketing agricultural commodities, 
to allocate $50,000,000 each to the Fed- 
eral Farm Board and the Department of 
Agriculture to assist cooperatives and ag- 
ricultural exports, respectively, and to 
empower the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to increase its outstanding 
notes, debentures, bonds or other obliga- 
tions to six times its subscribed capital 


stock. 
The bills introduced by Mr. Hawley fol- 
low in full text: 


A bill (H. R. 12409) to provide for advances 
to States for the relief of distress arising from 
unemployment, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
i in Congress assembled, That the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation is authorized 
until June 30, 1933, to make loans or advances 
in accordance with the proyisions of this 
Act, in sums not exceeding in the aggregate 


000,000. 
hing ++ + 


Sec. 2. (a) That corporation may make 
emergency loans to any State for relief of 
distress arising from unemployment in such 
State, upon a showing to the satisfaction of 
the corporation as to the necessity for funds 


may request from time to time for financing 
the exportation of agricultural commodities 
produced in the United States. The exercise 
of the authority hereby conferred upon the 
| Secretary of Agriculture shall be subject to 
the limitation of section 5 of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Act as to the 
| periods within which loans may be made 
and the maturities thereof. The amounts 
which may be allocated and made available 
| to the Secretary of Agriculture under section 
|2 of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Act shall be reduced by the aggregate of the 
sums made available to him under this sec- 


tion.” 
+++ 


Sec. 2, The third paragraph of section 5 
}of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Act is amended by striking out the second 
sentence thereof, which reads as follows: 
| “Except as provided in section 5a hereof, no 
loan or advancement shall be made by the 
corporation for the purpose of initiating, set- 
ting on foot, or financing any enterprise not 
initiated, set on foot, or undertaken prior 
to the adoption of this Act: Provided, That 
the foregoing limitation shall not apply to 
loans made to agricultural or livestock credit 
corporations, or Federal land banks, joint- 
stock land banks, or Federal intermediate 
credit banks, nor to loans made to banks 
for the purpose of financing agricultural op- 
erations.” 

Sec. 3. The amount of notes, debentures, 
bonds, or other such obligations which the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation is au- 
thorized and empowered under section 9 of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act 
to have outstanding at any one time is in- 
creased to an aggregate of six times its sub- 








for such purpose and that all reasonable 


scribed capital stock. 
means of otherwise obtaining such funds have Pp 


Civil Groups Find 


Broadcasts Helpful 





Report Their Experience With 


Radio Programs to Federal 
Office of Education 
Nearly all of 200 voluntary civic and so- 


cial organizations with public service ob- 
jectives have indicated to the Federal Of- 





| fice of Education that they find radio 


helpful in their activities, and with more 
funds available would extend its use, Dr. 
C. M. Koon, specialist ,in education by 
radio, stated orally June 2, 

This was the answer to one of a number 
of questions submitted by the Office of 
Education to determine the use these or- 
ganizations are making or expect to make 
of radio. The broadcasts of these groups, 
which include churches,. clubs, parent- 
teacher associations, and similar civic 
bodies,, touch many topics of current in- 


terest to the public and range from-health, 
education, music, to government efficiency, 
home planning and employment, Dr. Koon 
pointed out. The following additional in- 
formation was supplied by the specialist: 

Although the returns are not all tabu- 
lated, sufficient facts have been put before 
the Office of Education to give valuable 
information. It was found that 23 per 
cent of the groups broadcast a regular 
series of programs. Some of the topics 
include: Health, citizenship, religious in- 
struction, agricultural information, scien- 
tific information, labor topics, and foreign 
affairs. 

More than 30 per cent of the organiza- 
tions have been broadcasting occasionally 
during the past two years. These programs 
are devoted principally to broadcasts of 
national meetings, occasional addresses by 
national officers on various phases of the 
work of the organization, and talks by 
local organization representatives. 











been exhausted. The corporation may make 
such loans by the purchase or underwriting of 
bonds of such States or in such manner and 
in such amounts, for periods not exceeding 
five years, upon such terms as to repayment 
of the principal thereof and interest thereon, 
and subject to such other conditions, as, the 
corporation may determine. No such joan 
shall be made except — 2 Sees * 
the chief executive of the pursuan ° 
appropriate authorization of its legislature and| Treasury voicing their opposition to the 
gm the direct and unconditional obligation | measure. The Committee was in execu- 
of such State to repay such loan with inter-| tive session for about two hours on June 
ést thereon in accordance with its terms. 3 before it reported the bill 
(b) If at any time the corporation shall find ti t A ts 

that any State has defaulted in the perform- The bill for construction at Army posts, 
ance of the terms or conditions of any loan | which was incorporated in the Garner bill, | 
made to it under this section, and if such de- | fojjows in full text: 

fault shall have continued for a period of That there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
sixty days after written notice thereof by the propriated not to exceed $15,335,000 to be ex- 
corporation to the chief executive of such | pended for the construction and installation 
State, the Secretary of the Treasury. upon | 4+ military posts of such buildings and util- | 
request of the corporation, shall withhold | ities and appurtenances thereto as may be 
annually thereafter from_such State such sum necessary, as follows: 


or sums, not exceeding one-fifth of the un-|  Aaiprook Field, Canal Zone: Quartermaster 
paid indebtedness of such State hereunder, as j maintenance building, $20,000; post exchange, 


the corporation shall deem requisite for its | theater, and gymnasium, ‘completion of, 

protection from apportionments made to such | $42,000. | 
State of Federal grants in aid of States or) : Sian 

out of any moneys due or payable by the | | 
United States to or for the use of such State,| Barksdale Field, Louisiana: Noncommis- 

until such default has been remedied or the | Sioned officers’ quarters, $252,000; officers 


indebtedness has been paid. The Secretary of | quarters, $609,000; barracks, $474,000; hospital, 
the Treasury shall, upon request of the cor- | completion of, $225,000; garage, completion of, 
poration, pay the amount so withheld, or any | $30,000; quartermaster warehouse, completion 
part thereof which it may specify, to the cor- | Of, $15,000. 

poration to be applied upon such indebted-| William Beaumont General Hospital, Texas. 
ness. If prior to any such payment the cor- | Noncommissioned officers’ quarters, $7,000; 
poration shall notify the Secretary of the | Warehouse, $15,000. 

Treasury that such default has been remedied | Fort Benning, Georgia: Barracks, $650,000. 
or the indebtedness paid, the Secretary of Fort Bliss, Texas: Noncommissioned officers’ 
the Treasury shally release the sum or sums | quarters, $50,000; officers’ quarters, $150,000. 
so withheld. | Bolling Field, District of Columbia: Non- 
|; commissioned officers’ quarters, $54,000; dis- 
pensary, completion of, $30,000; post exchange, 
theater, and gymnasium, completion of, $45,- 
000; officers’ mess, $50,000; enlargement of 
central heating plant to provide for quarters 
area, $95,000. 

Fort Bragg. North Carolina: Barracks, com- 
pletion of, $40,000; noncommissioned officers’ 
quarters, $160,000. 

+ + + 


Carlisle Sarracks, Pennsylvania: 
plant, completion of, $200,000. 

Chanute Field, Illinois: Noncommissioned 
‘Officers’ quarters, $137,000; central heating 
plant for technical and quarters areas, 
$200,000. 

Camp Devens, Massachusetts: Roads and 
sidewalks, $75,000; service club, $30,000; post 
| exchange and gymnasium, $50,000. 

Fort Douglas, Utah: Noncommissioned offi- 
cers’ quarters, $15,000. 

Dryden, Texas: Barracks, $20,000. 


+++ 


Sec. 3. (a) The corporation may also make 
emergency advances for relief of distress | 
arising from unemployment in any State upon | 
a showing to the satisfaction of the corpora- | 
tion as to the necessity for funds for such 
purpose, that such State, by reason of its! 
constitution, is unable to provide funds | 
needed for the purpose, and that all reason- | 
able means of otherwise obtaining such funds 
have been exhausted. In such case the cor- 
poration may make advances in such man- 
ner and amounts and under such condi- 
tions as the corporation may determine, upon 
the assurance of the chief executive that he 
will recommend the necessary legislative ac- | 
tion under which advances made under this 
section may be funded into loans under sec- 
tion 2, and that every reasonable effort will 
be made to provide for the repayment to the 
corporation of all such advances with the in- 
terest thereon within a period not exceeding 
five years, in accordance with the conditions | 
determined by the corporation. 

(b) If prior to the expiration of eighteen 
months from the enactment of this Ac, any 
advance under this section has not been 
funded into a loan under section 2, together 
with any unpaid interest thereon, in ac- 


Heating 


house, $40,000; quartermaster maintenance 
building, $20,000; garage, $40,000; fire and 
guardhouse, $25,000. 

Fort Du Pont, Delaware: 
Officers’ quarters, $60,000. 





Noncommissioned 


Rock Island Arsenal, Illinois: Noncommis- 
sioned officer's’ quarters, $15,000. 

Rockwell Field, California: Noncommis- 
| Sioned officers’ quarters, $234,000; officers’ 


; missioned officers’ 


|landing fields, 


Duncan Field, Texas: Quartermaster ware-| 
| gasoline-storage system, completion of, $25,000. 


Garner Measure for Emergency Relief 


Amended and Favorable Report Ordered 


[Continued from Page 1), 


Barracks, $140,000; noncommissioned officers’ 
quarters, $84,000; officers’ quarters, $140,000. 

Presidio of San Francisco, California: non- 
commissioned officers’ quarters, $60,000; addi- 
tion to headquarters, $50,000. 

Randolph Field, Texas: Barracks, completion 
of, $56,000; gynasium, completion of, $70,000; 
roads and utilities, $243,000; completion of 
chapel and school, $50,000. 


+ + + 


Raritan Arsenal, New Jersey: noncomis- 
sioned officers’ quarters, $75,000. 

Walter Reed General Hospital, District of 
Columbia: Noncommissioned officers’ quarters, 
$120,000; addition to nurses’ quarters, $300,000. 


quarters, $266,000. 

Scott Field, Illinois: Barracks, $271,000. | 

Fort Winfield Scott, California: Noncom- 
missioned officers’ quarters, $140,000. 

Selfridge Field, Michigan: Gymnasium and 
theater, $80,000; garage, $40,000; quartermas- 
ter maintenance building, $20,000; post ex- 
change, $45,000; officers’ mess, $60,000; enlisted 


men's service club, $50,000; bakery, $15,000; 
roads and utilities, $75,000. 

Fort Sill, Oklahoma: Barracks, $875,000; 
noncommissioned officers’ quarters, $72,000; 


Officers’ quarters, $75,000; gun sheds, $48,000; 
stables, $30,000; vehicle shed, $10,000. | 
+ + | 

Fort Snelling, Minnesota: Quartermaster | 
Jwarehouse, $65,000; barracks, medical detach- 
ment, $40,000. | 

Fort Totten, New York: Noncommissioned | 
officers’ quarters, $30,000. | 

Fort Wadsworth, New York: Officers’ quar- 
ters, $75,000. 

Fort Fancis E. Warren, Wyoming: Noncom- 
quarters, $120,000. 

West Point, New York: For addition to 
hospital, $250,000; barracks for service de-| 
tachment, $250,000. 

Fort George Wright, Washington: Noncom- 
missioned officers’ quarters, $60,000. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $7,165,000 to be 
expended for the construction and installa- 
tion at military posts, and at airports and 
of such technical buildings 
and utilities and appurtenances thereto as 
| may be necessary. as follows: 

Albrook Field, Canal Zone: Technical build- 
ings and installations, completion of, $293,000; 


Barksdale Field, Louisiana: Hangars, $350,- 
000; headquarters and operations buildings, 
j}completion of, $89,200; gasoline-storage sys- 


handled at the port has been diverted to|cordance with the conditions determined by 
Atlantic and Gulf ports. the corporation, the Secretary of he Treas- 


“ ‘ ury, upon the request of the corporation, 
These increases are attributable not| shail withhold annually thereafter from such 
only to the larger amounts of bulk com-| State such sum or sums, not exceeding one- 
modities, such as iron ore, coal, coke and ee OS, the erence nae — interest wre 
; : as the corporation sha eem requisite for 
limestone that are received by the iron, its protection from apportionments made to 
steel and cement plants located at Calu-|such State of Federal grants in aid of States 
met or South Chicago, but also to the]or out of any moneys due or payable by the 
increasing receipts of sand and gravel |Site unti’suck advances snd Inceren have 
in both the Chicago and Calumet TiverS.| been’ paid. The Secretary of the Treasury 
Because of its situation in the country’s | shall, upon request of the corporation, pay 
principal freight originating territory, and|the amount so withheld, or any part thereof 
its proximity to a large proportion of the which it may specify, to the corporation to be 
population, the port of Chicago is in an 
excellent position to develop an extensive, 





Edgewood Arsenal, Maryland: Noncommis- | $559,000 eto of, $20,000; paved aprons, 
sioned officers’ quarters, $70,000. } + tad ie alesse 
Fitzsimons General Hospital, Colorado: 


Gynasium, recreation, and social hall, $150,000.| Fort Benning, Georgia: Hangar, combina- 

Hamilton Field, California: Officer’s quarters, | tion, $88,000; gasoline-storage system, $10,000; 

$215,000; noncommissioned officers’ quarters,|!mprovement of landing field and building 

$120,000. | area, $25,000; heating plant, $20,000; paved 
> + + 


| aprons, $20,000. 
Fort Hamilton, New York: Noncommissioned | ,, Benton Field, Alameda, California: Comple- 
officers’ quarters, $100,000. | 


oe of —— re assembly and test 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana: Noncom-|788ars, dope storage, heating and engine 
missioned officers’ quarters, $120,000. j test block, $605,500; depot warehouse, $500,- 

Hensley Field, Texas: Noncommissioned ot- | 000; administration building, $80,000; railroad 
ficers’ quarters, $8,000; officers’ quarters, $30,- | SPUr: $8,000; quartermaster warehouse, main- 
000; roads, utilities, and improvement of flying | 


tenance and salvage building, $35,000; garage, 
field $25,000; replacement of pumping piant, | $48,000; fire and guard houst, $30,000; pier, 
$3,000; sewage-disposal plant, $3,000. 





| $125,000; paint, oil, and dope storage and oil 
| reclamation, $35,000; gasoline-storage system, 


Broadcasting and Wireless Decisions 


Are Announced by Radio Commission 





tS Federal Radio Commission June 


approved 1 frequency monitor, set 1 case for hearing ,and granted renewals. of 
The decisions follow: 
+ 


51 broadcast station licenses. 


Applications granted: 

WLBW, Broadcasters Of Pennsylvania, Inc., 
Oil City, Pa., granted construction permit 
to move station from Oil City to Erie; 
change power from 500 w. night maximum, 
1 kw. daytime experimental, to 500 w., 1 
kw. with the experimental clause; also to 
change corporate name to the Broadcasters 
of Pennsylvania, Inc. 

WOAI, Southern Equipment Co., San An- 


tonio, Tex., granted modification of con- 
struction permit to extend completion date 
ta, June 27, 1932. 


COH, Westchester Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, White Plains, N. Y., granted modi- 
fication of construction permit to install new 
transmitter. 

WFBR, The Baltimore Radio Show, Inc., 
Baltimore, Md., granted license covering in- 
stallation of new equipment, 1,270 kc., 500 
w., unlimited time. 

WGY, General Electric Co.,. Schenectady, 
N. ¥., granted license covering installation 
of new equipment, 790 kce., 50 kw., unlim- 
ited time. 

KGEX, Sandpoint Broadcasting Co., Sand- 
point, Idaho, granted authority to con- 
duct field intensity measurements in met- 
ropolitan area of Lewiston, Idaho, for pur- 
pose of determining suitable site for trans- 
mitter. 

WTAG, Worcester Telegram Publishing 


Co., Inc., Worcester, Mass., granted exten- 
sion of special authority to Oct. 1, 1932, 
to operate with 500 w. 

KFJB, Marshall Electric Co., Inc., Mar- 


shalltown, Iowa, granted authority to op- 
— from 9 p. m, to 12 midnight, June 6, 

WPTF, Durham Life Insurance Co., Dur- 
ham, N. C., granted permission to operate 
simultaneously with KPO June 4 until 1 
a. m., E. S. T., in order to broadcast elec- 
tion returns. 

WMBH, Edwin D. Aber, Joplin, Mo., 
granted modification. of special authoriza- 
tion granted on May 3, as follows: To op- 
erate from 9:30 to 10:45 p. m. on June 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 27, 28 and 
29, 1932, C. S. T. 

WSUI, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa, granted authority to operate June 3, 
1932, from 10 p. m. to 12 midnight; June 
5, from 11 a. m,. to 12 noon, and 5 to 6 


p. m., C. 8S. T. 
+> + 


WJAY, Cleveland Radio Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, Cleveland, Ohio, granted authority 
to install automatic frequency control, 


WMBO, WMBO, Inc., Auburn, N. Y., 
granted authority to install automatic fre- 
quency control. 

KDAE, Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., S. 8S. 
“Carrillo,” granted temporary authority to 
operate ship station on additional regular 
ship frequencies above 1,500 kce., for pur- 
pose of determining utility value of special 
shortwave adapter attached to transmitter. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of California, 
Inc., NC-8A, granted aviation license, 3,105, 
5,520 ke., 15 w. 

KHL, Mutual Wailuku 
(Maui Co.), T. H.; , Lihue (Kauai Co.), 
T. H., granted construction permit, point-to- 

joint To h, 3,195, 3,225 ke., unlimited; 

,720 and 5,750 ke. day only; 500 w. 

KGPJ, City of Beaumont, Tex., Beaumont, 
Tex., granted construction permit to change 
maximum power from 50 to 100 w., and 
change equipment. 

WEEW, American Radio News Corpora- 
tion, Paterson Plank Road, Carlstadt, N. J., 
granted modification of construction permit 
to extend commencement date to July 1 
and completion date to Jan. 3, 1933. 

WJM, Press Wireless, Inc., Washington, 
D. C., granted modification of construction 
permit, point-to-point telegraph, to extend 
completion date to Dec. 31, 1932. 

KGXR, International Packing Co., Sand 
Point, Alaska, granted renewal of point- 
to-point telegraph license, 252 kc., 25 w. 


KPR, Karl Hansen, Port Alexander, Alaska, 
granted renewal of fixed public and public 
coastal, point-to-point telegraph and coastal 
telegrph license, 460 working, 500 kc. call- 
ing, 200 w. power; 274 ke. for communication 
with WXH, 227 for communication with 
WTG; 222 kc. for communication with other 
point-to-point stations in vicinity; 200 w. 

KGTJ, KGTH, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., 
Las Vegas, Nev., and Salt Lake City, Utah, 
granted authority to use frequency 6,350 
ke. day only, for period ending July 18, 
1932; KGTJ, Las Vegas, and KGTH, Salt 
Lake City, with wer and types of emis- 
sion now specified in aeronautical point-to- 
point station license. 

W3ZZZ, Lt. R. Aker, portable, amateur, 
granted permission to use portable ama- 
teur license station at Delmarva Airport, 
Hebron, Md., June 2 to 17. 

W8HLP, Dane oO. Sprankle, portable, 
amateur, granted permission for station to 
be used in connection with activities of 
Columbus Amateur Radio Association, but 
no messages for general public. 

KUKD, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., 
aboard “Point Sur,” granted temporary au- 
thority not exceeding 60 days, to operate 
Marconi type SE842 No, 274M, 375, 425, 454, 
500 kc., 2 kw. power. 

KESQ, Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- 
ica, aboard “Bidwell,” granted temporary 
authority not exceeding 60 days to operate 
transmitter Types 3626C, 705 w., range 125 
to 500 kce.; ET3650, 50 w., range 375 to 


500 ke. 
++ + 
Renewal of licenses: 
The following stations were granted regu- 


Telephone Co., 


3 granted 27 applications, dismissed 2, 








Vt.; WEHS, Cicero, Ill.; WGL, Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; WHBQ, Memphis, Tenn.; WHFC, Cicero, 
Ill.; WILM, Wilmington, Del.; WJMS, Iron- 
wood, Mich.; WJTL, Lelethores University, 
Ga.; WKBI, Cicero, Ill.; WKBV, Conners- 
ville, Ind.; WKBZ, Ludington, Mich.; WLBF, 
Kansas City, Kans.; WLEY, Lexington, Mass.; 
WLVA, Lynchburg, Va.; WMBC, Detroit, 
Mich.; WMBH, Joplin, Mo.; WNBF, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y.; WOPI,_ Bristol, Tenn.; 
WPBF, Hattiesburg, Miss.; WRAM, Wilming- 
ton, N. C.; WRDO, Augusta, Me.; WRJN, 
Racine, Wis.; WTBO, Cumberland, Md.; 
WWSwW, Pittsburgh, Pa.; KABC, KOMC, Tex- 
arkana, Ark.; CRC, Enid, Okla.; KDB, 
Santa Barbara, Calif.; KFBL, Everett, Wash.; 
KFJM, Grand Forks, N. Dak.; KGFF, Shaw- 
nee, Okla.; KGFG, Oxlahoma City, Okla.; 
KGFI, Corpus Christi, Tex.; KGFK, Moor- 
head, Minn.; KGFL, Raton, N. Mex.; KGKB, 
Tyler, Tex.; KGIW, Trinidad, Colo.; KGKL, 
San Angelo, Tex.; KICK, Red Oak, I@wa; 
KMAC, n Antonio, Tex.; KONO, San An- 
tonio, Tex.; KOOS, Marshfield, Oreg.; KPJM, 
Prescott, Ariz; KPQ, Wanatchee, Wash.; 
KREG, Santa Ana, Calif.; KUJ, Walla Walla, 
Wash.; KWCR, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; KWKC, 
Kansas City, Mo., and KXYZ, Houston, Tex. 
-~+ + 
Applications dismissed: 


The following applications were dismissed 
at request of applicants: 

H. Verne Spencer, Jeanette, Pa., con- 
struction permit, 1,420 kc., 100 w., daytime. 

KGEZ, mald C. Treloar, Kalispell, Mont., 
construction permit, 1,260 kc., 250 w., spec- 
ified hours. 

ee 


Frequency monitor approved: 


The Commission approved the following 
monitor for use in broadcast stations in or- 
der to comply with Rule 145, and assigned 
the os number given below: 

Doolittle & Falknor, Inc., FD-1, approval 
No, 1455. ae June 1, 1932.) 


+ 

Set for liearing: 

WHAT, Independence Broadcasting Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., application to move lo- 
cally in Philadelphia, heretofore granted, 
reconsidered and set for hearing because of 
protests received. 


















Calendar of Hearings 
Of the Trade Commission 


The Federal Trade Commission’s cal- 
ertdar of public hearings for the week of 
June 6 is as follows: 


Affairs of two Insull companies, Na- 
tional Light, Heat & Power Co., and 
Twin State Gas & Electric Co., will be 
examined at a public hearing to be held 
June 7 in the Commission's hearing room, 
Washington. 


A final argument before the Commis- 
sion is scheduled to be held at the Com- 
mission’s headquarters, Washington, as 
follows: Radium-Active’ Remedies Co., 
Pittsburgh, June 6, in the matter of al- 
leged misrepresentation of its products. 
Docket 1885. . 

Testimony will be taken in cases in 
which the Commission has issued com- 
plaints as follows: 

Thayer Pharmacgl Co., Chicago; June 7, 
New York; alleged misrepresentation in 
sale of toilet articles; William W. Shep- 
|pard, trial examijner; Everett F. Haycraft, 
|Commission’s attorney. Docket 1980. 
Steelcote Manufacturing Co., St. Louis; 
; June 8, St. Louis; alleged misrepresenta- 
| tion in sale of paints and enamels; John 
W. Norwood, trial examiner; James M. 
Brinson, Commission’s attorney. Docket 
2025. 

Radium Ore Revigator Co., San Fran- 
cisco; June 9, Washington; alleged mis- 
representation in sale of earthenware 
water jars;John W. Bennett, trial ex- 
aminer; Eugene W .Burr, Commission’s 
attorney. Docket 1753.—(Federal Trade 
Commission.) 


Information on Cartons 


For Coffee Compiled 


Simplified practice recommendation 
R64-30, covering one pound folding boxes 
for coffee is now available in printed 
form, according to an announcement by 
the Division of Simplified Practice of the 
Bureau of Standards. 

This recommendation, which was pro- 
|posed and developed by the industry, 
| provides for the dimensions in inches, and 
|capacities in cubic inches of two sizes 
of folding boxes. Formerly more thaa 
100 sizes of this type box were in use. 

Copies of the recommendation can be 
obtained from the Superintendent of 





lar renewal of licenses: 
WCBM, Baltimore; 


WBTN, Danville, Va.; 
WDAS, Philadelphia; WDEV, Waterbury, 


Rulings in Rail Rate and Finance Cases 


And Recommendation Filed by Examiner 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 3 made public decisions in rate 
and finance cases, and an examiner's re- 
port in a rate case, which are summarized 


Brick: No, 24806—-Gagnon Clay Products 
Company v. Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Railway. Carload of brick from Lewis 
Run, Pa., to Green Bay, Wis., found mis- 
routed. Reparation awarded. 





Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington.—(Department of Commerce.) 


applied in repayment of such advances and 
| interest. 

diversified trade by water. This oppor- 

tunity will be enhanced after the com- 


pletion of the Illinois Waterway, when the | 
port will become a gateway for traffic | 


from lake ports to points in the Mississippi 
River Valley System and to the overseas 
port of New Orleans. 








Injunction Granted 
In Patent Dispute 


Certain Frozen Confections 
Held Not Included in License 


Wilmington, Del., June 3—Good Humor 
Corporation of America, owner of the Burt 


patents, Nos. 1470524 and 1718997, covering | 
frozen confections and the process of mak- | 


Representatives of the United States of Amer- | 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Act is amended | 
by adding after section 5a the following new 
| sections: 


empowered to make loans to any State or 
political subdivision thereof, or to any agency 


"taking, for the purposes of enabling them to 





ing them, has been held by the District 


Court of the United States for the Dis-| 


trict of Delaware to be entitled to a pre- 
liminary injunction restraining the Pop- 


sicle Corporation of the United States and | 


+++ | Hospital, $120,000. 


A bill (H. R. 12410) to amend the Recon- | 


| struction Finance Corporation Act to author- | $350,000. 

ize loans for the purpose of providing addi- 
tional employment through the construction 
of economically sound projects, and for other | officers’ quarters, $70,000. 
purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 


“Sec. 5b. The corporation is authorized and 


constituted pursuant to the authority of such | 
State, or to any corporation organized under 
the laws of any State or of the United States 
and having resources adequate for its under- 


1 





finance the construction, replacement, or re-| 
construction of economically sound and use-| 
ful projects the construction, replacement, or | 
reconstruction of which will provide em- 
ployment at an early date for a substantial 
number of persons, subject to the limitations 
of section 5 of the Reconstruction Finance | 
Corporation Act as to the periods within | 
which the corporation may make loans and | 
the amounts thereof. The corporation may} 
make such loans in such manner and amounts, | 
for such periods not in excess of five years, | 
upon such terms as to repayment of principal | 


| Holabird Quartermaster Depot, Maryland: | $59 000; paved aprons, $80,000 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas: noncommissioned | 415 05h Bliss, Texas: Operations building, 
officers’ quarters, $150,000; officers’ quarters, |" Eoning Field, District of Columbia: Paved 
Fort Howard, Maryland: Hospital, $125,000,/®PrOns. completion of, $22,800; heating plant 
Fort Hoyle, Maryland: Noncommissioned | fF 7 a eaeiaan teehee ween 
gee eumanrers, Virginia: Officers’ quarters, | ote ene landing field and building area, 
Fort Huachuca, Arizona: Post exchange, | Chanute Feild = a + “ 
gymnasium, and service club, $100,000. | elld, nois: Hangars, $170,000; 


Fort Jay, New York: Noncommissioned offi- 


a: | 
Jefferson Barracks, Missouri: Noncommis- | 


|sioned officers’ quarters, $65,000; additions to 


kitchens, and mess halls, $55,000. 

Camp Knox, Kentucky: Hospital, $200,000. | 

Langley Field, Virginia: Central. heating 
plants for quarters area, $60,000; quartermas- 
ter maintenance building, $20,000; fire house, 
$20,000; barracks, medical detachment, $30,000; 
garage, completion of, $15,000; magazine, com- 
pletion of, $10,000. 

Fort Lawton, Washington: Noncommissioned 
Officers’ quarters, $30,000. 

Fort Leavenworth, Kansas: Nurses’ quarters, 
$60,000. 

Letterman General 
Two wards, $150,000. 

Fort Lewis, Washington: Barracks, comple- 
tion of, $30,000; water main, $30,000; noncom- | 


Hospital, California: 


Joe Lowe Corporation from making and! thereof and interest thereon, and subject to} missioned officers’ quarters, $75,000; officers’ 


licensing others to make and sell the 
en confection known as “Milk Pop- 
sicle.” 


ion of District Judge John P. Nields, did 
not contest the validity of the patents but 


sought to justify their right to make the! 


such other conditions, as the corporation may | 
determine. Each such loan shall be fully 
and adequately secured, and shall be made 


; |; Only upon a showing to the satisfaction of | 
The defendants, according to the opin- | the board that the State, political subdivision, | 000; 


agency, or corporation applying for the loan | 
is unable to obtain sufficient funds for the 
purpose upon reasonable terms through bank- | 
ing channels or from the sale of its bonds or 


quarters, $65,000. 

Fort Logan, Colorado: Noncommissioned of- 
ficers’ quarters, $53,000. 
Fort McClellan, Alabama: Headquarters, $50,- 
recreation hall, $35,000; gymnasium, 
$45,000. 

Fort McPherson, Georgia: Nurses’ quarters, 
$70,000; contagious ward for hospital, $70,000. 

Maxwell Field, Alabama: Officers’ quarters, 


product “Milk Popsicle” under a license | other securities to the general public and that | $940,000; officers’ mess, $55,000. 


agreement between the patentee as licensor | 


and the Popsicle Corporation. 


By the license agreement the parties' made hereunder with the interest thereon in 
“intended to divide the frozen sucker field | accordance with its terms and conditions. 


The 


between them,” the court found. 


Popsicle Corporation was granted a li- 


cense, the opinion notes, to manufacture | 


and sell “Popsicles or frozen suckers, com- 


prising a mass of flavored syrup, water 
The 
court found that the licensor reserved to| 
himself and did not grant the right to! 
make frozen suckers on a stick from milk, | 


ice or sherbet frozen on a stick.” 


ice cream or the like. 


Finding that the product “Milk Popsicle” | 
is made from ice cream and the like, the| 
product was found to be an infringement | 
of the Burt patents for the making and| 
Selling of which did not come within the 


terms of the license agreement. 


Irish Cement Factory 





The establishment of a cement factory at 


the operation of the project when completed | 
will yield sufficient income to be ‘self-sustain- | 
ing. including the repayment of the loan | 


| 
a | 

“Sec. 5c. The corporation is authorized and 
empowered to make loans to bona fide finan- | 
cial institutions, organized under the laws of 
any State or of the United States and having 
resources adequate for their undertakings, for 
the purpose of enabling them to finance the 
carrying and orderly marketing of staple com- 
modities produced in the United States. The 
corporation may make any such loan in such 
manner and upon such terms and conditions 
as it may determine subject to the limitations 


Corporation Act as to the periods 
which it may make loans and the amounts 
and maturities thereof, and all such loans 
shall be fully and adequately secured. 

“Sec. 5d. The corporation is authorized and 
directed until June 30, 1933, to allocate and 
make available to the Federal Farm Board 
|such sums not exceeding in the aggregate 
$50,000,000 as the Federal Farm Board shall 
| request from time to time to enable it to 
make additional loans to cooperative assocla- 


Clarecastie, County Clare, Ireland, has been/| tions and stabilization corporations pursuant 


proposed. The recommendation has 


been | to the authority conferred upon said board 


placed before the Irish Free State, and it is | by the Agricultural Marketing Act of June 15, 


that an application for a 


320,000 


loan of 
pounds for this purpose has been made | 


1932. as amended. 


of section 5 of the Reconstruction Finance | 
within | 


March Field, California: Barracks for medi- 
cal detachment, $25,000; contagious ward for 
hospital, $12,000; ° bakery, $15,000; laundry, 
$60, enlisted men’s service club, $50,000; 
officers’ mess, $50,000; theater, $40,000. 


Fort Mason, California: Officers’ quarters, 
$110,000. 

+ ++ 
Fort Meade, South Dakota: Riding hall, 
$25,000. | 


Fort George G. Meade, Maryland: Noncom- 
missioned officers’ quarters, $50,000; officers’ | 
quarters, $50,000. 

Mitchel Field, New York: Noncommissioned 
officers’ quarters, $118,000; bakery, $15,000; in-| 
cinerator, $10,000; enlisted men’s service club, 
$50,000; theater, $40,000; sewage-disposal 
plant, $40,000; fence, $31,000; quartermaster | 
seorne storage, $3,000; magazine, $15,000; of- 

cers’ mess, $50,000; coal storage and handling 
system, $70,000; roads, walks, and surface- 


| drainage system, $86,000. 
Fort Monmouth, New Jersey: Addition to 
hospital, $75,000; noncommissioned officers’ 


quarters, $170,000; band barracks, $35,000. 
Fort Myer, Virginia: Barracks, $100,000. 
Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia: Noncommissioned 
officers’ quarters, $120,000. 
Fort Ontario, New York: 
officers’ quarters, $50,000. 
Plattsburg Barracks, New York: Additions to 
barracks, $25,000; barracks, $225,000. 
Pope Field, North Carolina, for the Air 
Corps troops: Barracks, $140,000; noncommis- 


Noncomissioned 





“Sec. 5e. The corporation is authorized and 


under the Trade Loans Trust Act for con- | directed until June 30, 1933, to allocate and 


struction.—.(Department of Commerce.) 


; make available to the Secretary of Agriculture 


sioned officers’ quarters, $84,000; officers’ quar- 
ters, $140,000. 
Post Field, Oklahoma, for Air Corps troops: 


paved aprons, $30,000; 


| cers’ quarters, $130,000; barracks, completion | !"8 field and technical area, $15,000; enlarge- 


| of, $70,000; officers’ quarters, $125,000; nurses’ | ment of central heating plant and steam lines, 


| quarters, completion of, $35,000. | $185,000. 


jhangars into shops, and for ceilings in and 


|system, completion of, $21,000; bomb stofage. 


{building area, 


| ters and operations, and heating plant, com- 


| system, completion of, $10,000. 


improvement of land- 


Dryden, Texas: 
floor, $15,000. 

Duncan Field, Texas: Depot administration 
building, $60,000; gasoline-storage system, com- 
pletion of, $15,000. 

Hatbox Field, Muskogee, Oklahoma: Roofing 
and sidewalls for hangar, and paved aprons, 
$15,000. 

Hamilton Field, California: Headquarters 
and operations building, to complete, $35,000; 
improvement of landing field and building | 
area, $130,000. 

Langley Field, Virginia: 


Paved aprons and hangar 


Remodeling two 
additions to hangars, $91,000; gasoline-storage 


$19,000; improvement of landing field and 
$25,000; machine-gun range, 
$6,000. . a 

Luke Field, Hawaiian Department: Air depot, 
plane overhaul and assembly, $200,000. 

March Field, California: Gasoline-storage 
system, completion of, $10,000; aircraft-bomb 
storage, $5,000. 

-~+ + 


Maxwell Field, Alabama: Squadron officers’ | 


school and/or additions to school building, 
$150,000; gasoline-storage system, $10,200." ae 
provement of landing field, $100,000: camera 
Obscura, $4,000; bomb storage, $13,000; ma- 
chine-gun and bombing range, $6,000. 

Mitchel Field, New York: Improvement of 
landing field, $80,000; gasoline-storage system, 
completion of, $5,000; bomb storage, $13,000; 
machine-gun range, $2,000. 

Panama Canal Zone: Improvement of emer- 
gency landing fields at Gamboa Reach and 
Camp Gaillard, $20,000. 


Patterson Field, Ohio: Hangars, headquar- 
pletion of, $251,3000; improvement of landing 


field and building area, $5,000; gasoline-storage 


+~ + + 

Pope Field, North Carolina: Hangar—bal- 

sain cannes. rome tie See reerection of, 
,000; paved aprons, ,000; int, 

dope storage, $5.00. — 

Post Field, Oklahoma: Hangar—ballon-dis- 
mantle, transfer, and reerection of, $110,000; 
paved aprons, $15,000. 

Randolph Field, Texas: Engine-test stands 
and building, $40,000; oil storage, $15,000; gaso- 


line-storage system, completion of, $10,000; 
| aerial target range, $20,000. 
Rockwell Field, California: Hangars: $576,- 


| 000; Air Corps warehouse, $80,000; operations 





Cutlery Factory in Africa 


| A firm of jewelry manufacturers at Durban 
| Goush Africa, has proposed to set up South 
Africa's first cutlery factory. This 


| has imported and set up machinery with 


the expectation of producing 8,000 articles of 


concern 


as follows: 

Tanning extract: No. 24355.— Alpena 
Leather Corporation v. Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. Rate on liquid tanning extract, in 
tank-car loads, from Port Allegany, Pa., to 
Alpena, Mich., found not unreasonable or 
‘otherwise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 

Doors, etc.: No, 24158.—McPhillips Manu- 
facturing Company v. Alabama Great South- 
ern Railroad. 1. Rates on blinds, doors, 
frames, sash, and other wooden millwork, 
in carloads, from Mobile, Ala., to Richmond, 
Va., Baltimore, Md., Coatesville and Phila- 
delphia, ‘Pa., and New York, N. Y., found 
not unduly prejudicial or preferential. 

2. Rate on like traffic, carloads and one 
less than carload, from Mobile to Coates- 
ville, found unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. 

Machinery: No. 23330.—Galion Iron Works 
& Manufacturing Company v. Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad. Upon further hearing, 
amount of reparation due on certain car- 
load shipments of road-making machinery, 
including road rollers and graders, between 
Galion, Ohio, and Orlando, Fla., and from 
Galion to West Palm Beach, Fla., deter- 
mined. Original report, 168 I. C. C. 783. 

Soda: No. 22179.—Illinois Powder Manu- 
facturing Company v. Illinois Central Rail- 
road. Upon further hearing, amount of 
reparation due complainant on certain 
shipments of imported nitrate of soda, in 
| carloads, from New Orleans, La., and Pensa- 
cola, Fla., to Grafton, Ill, under findings 
in original report, 171 I. C. C. 615, deter- 
mined. 

Peaches: No. 19337 and Related Cases.— 
Haley-Neeley Company v. Arkansas & Louis- 
iana Missouri Railway. Rates on _ fresh 
peaches, in carloads, from certain points in 
Arkansas and Texas to Sioux City, Iowa, 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., and destinations in 


| 
| 





northeastern Nebraska and northwestern 
Iowa found not unreasonable but unduly 
prejudicial. Nonprejudicial rate relation- 
ship prescribed. Reparation denied. 

Terra cotta: No. 24770 and Related Cases. 
—New York Architectural Terra Cotta Com- 
pany (Richard F. Dalton and Joseph G. 
Wolber, Receivers), v. Boston & Albany 
Railroad. Rates on building terra cotta, in 
carloads, from New York and Long Island 
City, N. Y¥., and Old Bridge, N. J., to Boston, 
Mass., found not unreasonable. Complaint 
dismissed 


building, $20,000; remodeling a permanent 
| building for radio, parachute, and armament 
building, $20,000; administration building, $80,- 
000; photographic building; $36,000; paint, oil, 
and dope storage, $15,000; gasoline-storage sys- 
tem, $30,000; paved aprons, $95,000; central 





ing field and technical building area, $100,000; 

Schoen Field, Indiana: 
fleld, $5,000. 

Scott Field, Illinois: Hangar, 
quarters and operations buildings, $80,000; 
radio building, $10,000; photo building, $36,000; 
gas plant and chemical storage, $50,000; cen- 


Grading 


system, §$ paved aprons, $40,000; 
rovement of landing fiel 
50,000; machine-gun butts, $3,000. 
Selfridge Field, Michigan: 


system, completion of, $10,000. : 


line-storage syctem, completion of, 





; cutlery a day.—(Department of Commerce.) 





pavetl aprons, $38,000. 


heating plants, $100,000; improvement of land- 


camera obscura, $5,000; bomb storage, $15,000. 
landing 


$90,000; head- 


tral Deating Dien $145,000; gasoline-storage 
10, ° im- 
and building area, 


Gasoline-storage 





Wheeler Feild, Hawaiian Department: Gaso- 
$31,000; | 


Brick: I. and S. Docket No. 3703.—Alton, 
Ill., to East St. Louis, Ill., and St. Louis, 
Mo. Proposed revision of local and propor- 
tional rates on brick, in carloads, from Al- 
ton, Ill., to East St. Louis, Ill., and St. Louis, 
Mo., applicable on interstate traffic, found 
not justified in so far as it would result in 
increased rates but justified im other re- 
spects. Suspended schedules ordered can- 
celed without prejudice to the filing of new 
schedules in accordance with the findings 
herein, and proceeding discontinued. 


F. D. No. 9296.—Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia Railway Company Bonds. Authority 
granted to issue not exceeding $7,446,000 of 
general-mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds, 
such portion of the bonds as are not re- 
quired to be pledged as collateral security 
for a loan from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. to be held in the applicant's 
treasury. 


F. D. No. 9376.—Oklahoma & Rich Moun- 
tain Railroad Company Reconstruction 
Loan. Upon application, approval of a loan 
of $33,296.72 to the Oklahoma & Rich Moun- 
tain Railroad Company by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation denied. 


F. D. No. 9375.—Texas, Oklahoma & East- 
ern Railroad Company Reconstruction Loan. 
Upon application, approval of a loan of 
$217,477 to the Texas, Oklahoma & Eastern 
Railroad Company by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation denied. 


Examiner’s Report 

Glass: I. and S. Docket No. 3462.—Glass 
(plate, polished, wired) from, to and _ be- 
tween points in southern territory and from 
Okmulgee, Okla., to Memphis, Tenn., and 
New Orleans, La. 

1. Scheduies suspended in Investigation 
and Suspension Docket No. 3462, proposing 
cancellation of commodity rates, and sub- 
stituting existing class rates on plate glass, 
polished wired glass and articles grouped 
therewith, in carloads, from, to and between 
points in southern territory, and from. Ok- 
mulgee, Okla., to New Orleans, La. and 
Memphis, Tenn., found justified except as 
to rates on polished wired glass, in car- 
loads, from Kingsport, Tenn., to Norfolk and 
other Virginia gateway cities, points in -east- 
ern trunk-line territory and New England, 
and rates on plate glass from points in the 
Pittsburgh, Pa., district to destinations in 
North Carolina, which should be found not 
justified. 

2. Orders of suspension vacated except as 
to the schedules found not justified, which 
schedules are ordered canceled without 
prejudice to the filing of new schedules in 
conformity with the views expressed in the 
report. 

3. Schedules suspended in Investigation 
and Suspension Docket No. 3483, proposing 
cancellation of commodity rates, and sub- 
stituting existing class rates on rough-rolled 
glass, window glass and articles embraced 
therewith, in carloads, from, to and between 
points in southern territory, found not jus- 
tified. Suspended schedules ordered can- 
celed without prejudice to the filing of new 
schedules in conformity with the views ex- 
pressed in the report. 

4. Rates assailed in No, 23684 on plate 
glass, in carloads, from Blairsville, Pa., and 

oints in the Pittsburgh, Pa., district to 

noir, N. C., and rates assailed in No. 23684 
(sub No. 1) on the same commodity from 
the same origins to High Point, N. C,, found 
not unfeasonable. Complaints ‘dismissed. 








Local Taxation 


Of Buses Upheld 
In Mississippi 





State Supreme Court Rules 


Counties Can' Levy Ad 
Valorem Mileage Taxes 
On Foreign Lines 


Jackson, Miss., June 2. 
Ad valorem mileage taxes on foreign 
bus lines operating in Mississippi may be 
levied by county officials, according to a 
decision of the State Supreme Court, .sus- 
taining a lower court ruling against the 
Teche Lines, Inc., of Louisiana. 
The action was instituted by the State 
Tax Collector, who directed the Forrest 
County assessor to assess the Teche Lines 


on its franchise giving the bus company , 


the privilege of operating over 13 miles 
of public highway through the county. 
The assessor ordered an assessment of 
$1,000 a mile for each of the years 1928. 
1929 and 1930, but this was reduced to 
$400 by the board of supervisors and made 
to apply only to the year 1930. This as- 
sessment then was sustained by the For- 
rest County Circuit Court. , 

The bus company contended that it 
owned no property in Forrest County. Its 
depot is leased from a hotel, which pays 
ad valorem taxes on the property, in- 
cluding the bus station. 

Supreme Court’s Rulings 


company’s certificate from the State Rail- 
road Commission really comprises three 
franchises: 1. The creative franchise, or 
the franchise “to be.” 2. The franchise 
“to do,” allowing the franchise holder to 
perform certain acts or business. 3. The 
special franchise, giving the holder au- 
thority to possess privileges not enjoyed 
by corporations in general. 

The bus company contended that the 
franchise is not property and therefore 
could not be taxed. The Circuit Court 
held the franchise to be personal prop- 
erty which might be taxed separately and 
apart from any property subject to other 
taxes. This ruling was affirmed by the 
Supreme Court. : 

It was urged also that defendant’s domi- 
cile being in Louisiana, this would be the 
situs for taxation for all its intangible 
property. 

Taxing Personal Property 

“Defendant’s franchise,” the Supreme 
Court said, “is a grant by the State. It 
was for the purpose of carrying on busi- 
ness wholly within the State. * * * For 
the purposes of taxation, personal prop- 
erty may be separated from its owner and 
may be taxed, on its account, at the 
place where it is, although not the place 
of the owner’s domicile.” 

“Summarizing,” said the Supreme Court 
opinion, “the major questions decided are: 
(A) The certificate in question is a special 
or secondary franchise. (B) It is in the 
nature of personal property and taxable. 
(C) The situs for the purposes of taxa- 
tion is in Mississippi and the situs of the 
particular property involved is Forrest 
County. (D) Section 112 of the Consti- 
tution, together with .our. present laws, 
is adequate without new legislative ma- 
chinery to tax it. (E) Assessment of. the 
franchise is not imposing a tax on inter- 
state commerce.” 





Indianapolis Adopts 
Sales Research Plan 


Joins List of Cities Cooperating 
In Merchandising Report, 


Indianapolis has joined the list of prin- 
cipal cities which are cooperating whole- 
heartedly with the Department of Com- 
merce in supplying individual business 





men with information intended to help 


them in improving their business, accord- 
ing to a statement just issued by the De- 


partment of Commerte, which follows in 


full text: 

Another step forward in the growing na- 
tion-wide movement to apply scientific 
merchandising principles to the sales prob- 
lems of American business is reported from 
Indianapolis, Ind., where a group of lead- 
ing sales executives have recently com- 
bined to promote more widespread practi- 
cal use of marketing research results in 
the interests of business improvement, 
according to Kenneth H. Dame, manager 
of the Indianapolis District Office of the 


merce. 

The research application work of the 
group, known as the Indianapolis Market- 
ing Research Club, is being carried out 
along the lines of methods worked out by 
the Marketing Service Division of the 
United States Commerce Department. 
Similar groups in a number of cities 
throughout the country now are coopera- 
ing with the Department to supply the in- 
dividual business man with information 
calculated to aid him in improving his 
own business as a contribution to general 
recovery. 

A distinctive feature of the Indianapolis 
application project is the plan to pool all 
market research material in possession of 
the various group members, placing it in 
the hands of the Indianapolis district of- 
fice of the Commerce Départment as a 
depository where it may be readily avail- 
able for the use of all units of the group. 
This material contributed by the mem- 
bers will supplement the wide range of 
marketing information regularly on file in 
all district offices of the Department, 

Scientific methods in merchandising as 
now being developed on a national scale 
by the combined efforts of business and 
the Government aim at the elimination of 
distribution wastes—estimated to. total 
several billions of dollars yearly—through 
the substitution of ascertained facts for 
surmises in the location and development 
of profitable markets. 
| Recent publications of the Commerce 
Department which bear directly on this 
objective include “General Consumer Mar- 
ket Statistics,” a supplement to the “Mar- 
ket Data Handbook of the United States,” 
which focuses the latest available data 
indicative of consumer purchasing power 
and sales opportunities in every county 
of the country; and “Commercial Survey 
of the Pacific Northwest” and “Hardware 
Distribution in the Gulf Southwest,” both 
of which provide valuable pictures of mar- 
ot characteristics in these important sec- 
tions. 





State Purchasing Agent 
Named in New Hampshire 


Concord, N. H., June 3. 
Harold Cheney, of Concord, has been 
appointed State purchasing agent by 
Governor John Q. Winant and his coun- 
cil, it was annonuced by the Governor’s 
secretary, Harlan C. Pearson. 
He succeeds William A. Stone, of Con- 
cord, who resigned a few months ago, 





Rail Project in China 





' pleted.—(Department of Commerce.) 


The Supreme Court held that the bus « 


¥ . 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com-' 


Work soon is to start on the second section 
of the Hangchow-Kiengshan Raliway in China. 
About 125 miles of the road has been come- 
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FEDERAL BANKING 


Operations of Stock Market Pools’ 
Are Described at Senate Inquiry) Is Given to House 


‘ 


Dealings by Officers and Directors in Shares of 


Own Companies and Alleged Payments 


For Publicity Also Considered 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


tion of an officer who had traded in the 
stock of his own company. 

Mr, Raskob asked permission to read a 
number of letters into the record, showing 
that the impression had been spread 
throughout the country that he, as chair- 
man of the Democratic Committee, had 
sold short, and conducted bear operations, 
in order to affect the market and deepen 
the depression. This he denied empha- 
tically. 

* “No language is too strong,” Mr. Raskob 
said, “to denounce those who take ad- 
vantage of the present economic condition 
of the country to conduct market opera- 
tions which will depress quotations for 
their own personal advantage financially.” 
He declared that while he believes short 
selling to be a proper and legitimate prac- 
tice in ordinary circumstances, that its 
abuses should be controlled, and that un- 


conscionable and unwarranted manipula- 
tion of the market should be abolished. 


Payments Alleged 


For Publicity on Pools 


. At the opening of the hearing Mr. Gray 
told the Committee he expected to show 
that Mr. Lion, acting for numerous brok- 
erage houses, had furnished publicity, in- 
cluding radio addresses, for stocks in pools, 
ana that he had been paid by options or 
calls at a price which would enable him 
to profit. He was not required, Mr. Gray 
said, to put up any money. 

Mr. Lion told the Committee that he 
was given “calls” in some instances, and 
in others, cash or checks. In some in- 
stances, he said, he was given “calls” 
without being asked to furnish any pub- 
licity. For a period of over a year, he 
said, he had paid Mr. McMahon $250 
a week for a 15-minute radio talk boost~- 


ing stocks. 

Asked by Mr, Grey by whom he had 
“been employed, . Lion said by pool 
operators, individual traders. 

“And by members of brokerage houses, 
who were operating pools through their 
own houses?” Mr. Gray asked, to which 
the witness agreed. 

Mr. Lion, being questioned by Mr. Gray 

_ testified as to a number of the pools for 
which he had handled the publicity, 
whic has he said, was made up partly of 
statistical material gathered from security 
manuals, and partly from the companies 
themselves. He refused to admit that 
false information was dispensed, however. 


Stocks Enumerated 


In Publicized Pools 


Among the pools mentioned by Mr. 
Lion were the ones in Kolster Radio, Sin- 
clair Consolidated, General American 
Tank, Bush Terminal, Consolidated Tex- 
tile, Richfield Oil, Liggett & Myers, Con- 
tinental Diamond Fibre, Budd Manufac- 
turing Company, Budd Wheel, Hayes 
Body, Paramount Cab, Borg Warner, Dun- 
hill International and Monsanto Chemical. 

Brokerage houses which he listed as 
having handled the “calls” given him, or, 
at least, where they were “lodged,” in- 
«cluded H. L. Goldberg & Co,, a Curb Ex- 
change firm, Hayden, Stone & Company, 
Harde & Sharp, Prince & Whitley, East- 
man, Dillon & Company, Hirsch, Lilien- 
thal & Company, Louchheim, Minton & 
Company, Beere & Company, Spingarn 
& Company, M. J. Meehan & Company, 
Zukor & Company, E. F. Hutton & Com- 
pany, Hantsell & Company, Cohen, Simp- 
json & Company, Prentice & Slepack, 
Goddard & Company, A. J. Frankel & 
Company, and Richards & Company. 
4 ¥eeveral of his “calls,” he said, were re- 
ceived from Roluff Cutten, of E. F. Hutton 

Company. 

O od mf Senator Couzens (Rep,), of 
Michigan, if the income tax officials had 
inspected his books, Mr. Lion replied that 
they had “honeycombed” them. ; 
“In connection with the pool in Rich- 
field Oil pool, Mr. Lyon testified that he 
had received his information from the 
president of the company, a Mr. Talbot. 
Mr. Talbot, according to Mr. Gray, was 
later indicted for the transactions in con- 
nection with the pool. 


Mr. Raskob Explains 


Accounts With Brokers 


Upon taking the stand, Mr. Raskob, 
when asked for his business connection, 
stated that he had resigned all of his offi- 
cerships in the General Motors Corpora- 
tion, but that he was still a director. He 
gave his business as chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee. 

Mr. Raskob testified that he carried a 
regular account and a special account 
with Dyer Hudson & Company, but that 
the special account was not a “short” 
account, as it was described by Mr. Gray. 
It was maintained as a selling account, 
he said, where a record of sales by cer- 
tificate number could be kept for income 
tax purposes. 

Euler accounts in which he was inter- 
ested or was connected in some way, he 
said, were those of Regent Corporation, a 
personal holding company, Archmere, 
owned by Mrs. Raskob, and owning his 
estate in Delaware, and H. S. Raskob, 
which is Mrs. Raskob. 

There was some disagreement between 
Mr. Raskob and Mr. Gray over whether 
certain transactions were “short” sales. 
Mr. Raskob declared that he had always 
had more stock in his long account than 
he had sold through his special account. 

A sale of 58,000 sharés in 1928,. Mr. 
Raskob said, was probably for income tax 
purposes, to establish a loss. Asked about 
a later substantial sale, Mr. Raskob ex- 
plained that at that time about 80 per 
cent of his fortune was tied up in the 
DuPont Company and the General Mo- 
tors Company, and that he wanted to di- 
versify. 

Mr. Raskob explained that he did not 
sell at the peak, and that his record of 
tradings indicated, that he could not pos- 
sibly have been operating on inside com- 
pany information. 


Purposes of Investment 


Affiliates Discussed 


Charles E. Mitchell, chairman of the 
National City Bank and of the National 
City Company, took the stand. 

Asked the purpose of the organization 
of the investment affiliate, he said that 
antedated his connection with the bank, 
but that he understood it was organized 
to hold stocks the bank itself could not 
hold. 

“Has it speculated in stocks?” Mr. Gray 


asked. 

“Tt did not deal in stocks until 1928,” 
Mr. Mitchell said, when by action of the 
shareholders of the bank, a certain sum 
was set aside for investment in stocks of 
a character which would inure to the ben- 
efit of the company and the bank. 

Mr. Mitchell told Senator Glass that 


1% he could not answer his question as to 














whether the National City Company at its 
inception owned national bank stock, but 
that it does not now. The company char- 
ter gives it a right to trade in securities 
on the market and it has done that, he 
testified, 

“Does it trade in stock to keep up the 
market while they are being offered to 
the public by your sales force?” Mr. Gray 
asked. 

“I wouldn’t say for that particular rea- 
son. No. “I can conceive of our buying 
to ~P an over-loaded market,” was the 
reply. 


Operations for Helping 
Loaded Market 


“What do you mean by an over-loaded 
market?” Mr. Gray asked. 

Stating that he wanted to give a back- 
ground fcr his reply, Mr, Mitchell told 
that the relationship of the bank and 


the Anaconda Copper Company, of which 
there has been so much talk recently, be- 
gan in 1895. They have had a close com- 
mercial and investment banking rela- 
tionship ever since, he said, having floated 
some $290,000,000 of their securities, all 
of which, except $35,000,000 resting on 
the Chile Copper Company, have been 
paid at a premium. 

Early in 1928, Michell said, they ac- 
quired 60,000 shares. Later this increased 
to a high of 114,000, then fell to below 
50,000, until in June, 1929, after pur- 
chases bringing the total up to 208,000, it 
was decided to offer the stock to the 
pyblic as had been done with other com- 
mon stock. This was done, he said, at 4 
price which was believed thoroughly jus- 
tifled by the earnings. He added that 14 
cent copper would bring earnings to the 
company justifying the price at which it 
was offered. 

“This is not a question of market ma- 
nipulation in a fly-by-night concern,” Mr. 
Mitchell said, “but an investment in one 
of America’s most substantial industrial 
enterprises.” 


Acquisitions of Stock 
Given Consideration 


In the Fall of 1929 they secured an op- 
tion on 100,000 more shares, Mr, Mitchell 
said, and in August and September bought 
@ substantial amount of floating stock, 
and some through conversions, and dis- 
posed of it to their customers. This 
totaled several hundred thousand. They 
still hold some 50,000 to 60,000 shares, he 


said. 

Mr. Mitchell told Senator Couzens that 
he became a director of the Anaconda 
Copper Company in May, 1929, and that 
John A. Ryan and Percy A. Rockefeller, 
directors of the bank, are also on Ana- 
conda’s directorate. 

Mr. Mitchell said he knew of “pools” 
in Anaconda stock only by hearsay. He 
did not know, he said, that Percy A. 
Rockefeller, James A. Stillman and Lee 
Olwell, of the City Bank, were in the 
“pools.” 

Senator Glass asked if Mr. Mitchell 
thought it proper for an officer or director 
of a bank to engage in a pool operation 
in a stock in which his bank was operat- 
ing. Mr. Mitchell replied he did not want 
to pass judgment on the actions of others. 


He also told Senator Glass he did not) 
regard the class of stock operation con-| 


ducted by the National City Company in 
Anaconda a wise or proper transaction 
for a bank or an investment affiliate. 

Senator Glass asked whether the fluctu- 
ations in price were caused by manipula- 
tions of the market. Mr. Mitchell replied 
that Anaconda stock was _ influenced 
mainly by. the price of copper and the 
volume of consumption of copper. 
Dealings in Options 
On Shares Outlined 

Joseph E. Higgins, New York stock 
broker, told of dealings in options for C. 
O. Minniger, president of Electric Auto 
Light Company, shares of electric auto 
light being handled. 

Mr. Gray, Committee counsel, sought 
to show that this activity represented a 
typical short selling operation, but this 
was denied by the witness. Mr. Higgins 
testified that efforts had been made to 
make the stocks go up. 

Mr, Gray told the Committee there had 
been a small and large Anaconda copper 
pool, that there was an account in ‘the 
name of United Metal Selling Company, 
an account with the National City Com- 
pany, that a joint account with the Na- 
tional City Company included John D. 

an, Charles Kelly, and a Mr. Thornton, 
and that another joint account included 
Mr. Ryan, Mr. Kelly, and Mr. Guggen- 
heim. He said that stock had been sold 
in these accounts which “eventually found 
its way into the two pools.” 

Joseph F. O’Hanlon, Philadelphia, ac- 
countant with George K. Watson Com- 
pany, which has done some investigation 
work for the Committee, testified concern- 
ing the Anaconda copper pool. He told 
of a profit of $1,225,765 in the first pool, 
January-March, 1929, of a total of 285,100 
shares to having been purchased, 219,100 
shares having been sold, and 66,000 trans- 
ferred to the so-called copper stocks pool, 
which was formed in March. 

Among members of the original pool 
Mr. O’Hanlon named Percy A. Rockefeller, 
C. P. Fisher and J, A. Stillman, He tes- 
tified that the copper stocks pool had 
shown a $7,000,000 loss. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of June 3 


New York, June 3.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the fqllowing: 


Austria (schilling) 13.9650 
Belgium (belga) 13.9926 
Bulgaria (lev) y -7200 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 2.9677 
Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) 

Finland (markka) . 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) ... 

Hungary (pengo) .. 

Italy (lira) 

Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) .... 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) . 

Yugoslavia (dinar) .... 

Hong Kong (dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Mexican dollar) . 

China Yuan dollar) ... 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) . 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

Argentina (peso, gold) .... 

Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) . 

Colombia (peso) : 

Bar Silver ,......... seeeeseeeceeenee 


}can get at it.” 
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Revenue Measure 


From Conference 


Senate Income Rates Are Re- 
tained and Many Provi- 
sions Are Compromised 

\ In Agreement on Bill 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Crisp explained that it would not apply 
to Canada as Canada imports more than 
it exports. The tax on lumber imports 
remains $3 per 1,000 feet, board measure, 
on lumber, rough or planed or dressed. 

The copper tax is 4 cents per pound. 
The tax on automobile tires is 2% cents a 
pound and on inner tubes 4 cents a pound. 
The tax on furs as agreed to is 10 per 
cent of the price for which sold, The au- 
tomobile tax, of z per cens on truck chassis 
and truck bodies is retained, other auto- 
mobile chassis and bodies and motor cycles 

The tax on jewelry is 10 per cent, on 
radio 5 per cent, on electrical energy used 
3 per cent and on sales of gasoline 1 cent 
a gallon. 

Tax on Communications 

Telephone conversations for which the 
charge is 50 cents or more up to $1, will 
be taxed 10 cents and this tax runs up to 
20 cents on telephone charges up to $2. 
The tax on telegraph dispatches and mes- 
sages is 5 per cent of the amount charged 
and for cable and radio dispatches and 
messages 10 cents. While the House tax 
of 1-cent for each 10 cents paid for ad- 
missions to any place, including admission 
by season ticket or subscription, the con- 
ference agreed not to impose any tax 
where the admission is less than 41 cents. 

The conference made the stamp tax on 
issues of bonds, etc., 10 cents with a pro- 
vision that it shall not apply to any in- 
strument under the terms of which the 
obligee is required to pay an installment 
and is not permitted to make in any year 
a@ payment of more than 20 per cent of 
the cash amount to which entitled upon 
maturity of the instrument. 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, chair- 
man of the Senate Conference Committee, 
presented in the Senate a statement list- 
ing the action by the committees of con- 
ference on the several amendments. 

The statement, the Utah Senator ex- 
plained, gave the results only where the 
House had accepted the Senate amend- 
ments or whether the Senate had receded 
from its position, thus leaving the original 
House action intact. The listing was 
given only by numbers of amendments and 
with no explanation on the part of the 
conferees from the Senate. 

Plan for Senate Consideration 


Senator Smoot stated orally that it was 
his purpose to take up the conference re- 
port in the Senate “just as soon as we 
He called attention to 
the expression of Senator Watson (Rep.), 
of Indiana, majority leader, of a hope 
that the Senate would dispose of the econ- 
omy bill with another day of discussion, 
in which event the tax bill conference 
subject probably would be ready for con- 
sideration. Senator Smoot mentioned, 
however, that anything planned by the 
Senate remained entirely dependent on 
the time of action by the House. 

Consideration of the bill will begin at 
a session of the House beginning June 4 
at 10 a. m. 

“This will balance the budget,” Mr. 
Crisp told the members of the House and 
the newspaper men. He said the Treas- 
ury’s original estimate of the deficit was 
$1,241,000,000, later revised to $1,476,000,- 
000. He said that with the reductions in 
appropriations, the bill as agreed to in 
conference, carrying $2,000,000 of  esti- 
mated revenue more than when the bill 
passed the Senate June 1, bridged the gap 
in needed revenues for this year so that 
the goal of a balanced budget is reached. 


Announced in House 


Mr. Crisp made the official announce- 
ment of the complete agreement on the 
bill as soon as the House convened and 
later explained some of the conference 
changes in committee. 

“The conferees on the tax bill met yes- 
terday morning at 9:30 o’clock and were 
in practically continuous session until 
about 10:45 last night, when they reachéd 
a complete agreement,” he said. “I do 
not think that ever in the history of the 
country has a bill of that magnitude been 
as speedily adjusted by conferees, as in 
the case of the present bill,” he told the 
House. 

“We all felt, and I am sure all feel 
that the most important legislation pend- 
ing before this Congress so far as the 
country is concerned, is the passage of a 
tax bill. that will balance the budget to 
restore and maintain the solvency and 
credit of the United States and the Ameri- 
can dollar, That thought was most in- 
strumental in making your conferees give 
and take and use speed in trying to reach 
an agreement, for the purpose of speedily 
getting on the statute books a tax bill 
that will balance the budget. This report, 
if adopted by the House and the Senate, 
will balance the budget, and the Secretary 
of the Treasury so states. 


House Awaits Report on Bill 
“Under the rules, I cannot call up this 


bill today without unanimous consent be- | 


cause the rules of the House provide that 
it must be printed-in the Congressional 
Record and go over a day. There is an- 
other reason we cannot do that now. The 
staff was worked until about 5 o'clock 


this morning trying to whip into shape | 
the conference report and have worked | 


all the morning. 

“The statement that must accompany 
the conference report, explanatory of it, 
has not yet been prepared, ‘because it was 
physically impossible to do so. I dislike 


to ask the House to stay in session to-| 


morrow, because I know that arrange- 
ments have been made to have the an- 
nual baseball game between our col- 
leagues, but, gentlemen, it is indefensible 


in ‘an emergency of this kind and the} 


need for speedy action on the conference 
report not to proceed with the consid- 
eration of the conference report, and we 
should not adjourn tomorrow until this 
conference report is disposed. of.” 


Cooperation Promised 


Minority Leader Snell (Dem.), of Pots-| 


dam, N. Y., pledged the cooperation of the 
minority in speeding action of the House 
June 4. “I appreciate the importance of 
everything you have said,” he told the 
sponsor of the report in the House. “As 
far as this side of the House is concerned, 
we are 7 anxious to cooperate in mak- 
ing the bill into law at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, and as far as we are con- 
cerned we will cooperate in meeting earlier 


tomorrow to facilitate action on this im-| 


portant measure.” 

Mr. Crisp said he was sure that he spoke 
for the majority side of the House in say- 
ing that the majority are 100 per cent in 
favor of disposing of the bill June 4. 

The section of the bill with respect to 
limitation on stock losses, as agreed to 
by the conferees, was as follows: 

“(1) Losses from sales or exchanges of 


Loans Requested 
By 87 Railroads 


Total of 365 Millien Dollars 
Sought and 176 Millions 
Sanctioned by I. C. C. 


A total of 87 railroads have asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to ap- 


prove loans from the Reconstruction Fi-| ary 


nance Corporation aggregating $365,700,- 
285 as of June 3, of which the Commission 
has sanctioned $176,587,265 to 41 railroads 
and denied 8 applications amounting to 
re according to Commission rec- 
ords. 

No action has yet been taken on 45 
applications totaling $55,529,019, leaving a 
total yet to be passed upon of $309,895,493, 
when the amount denied are subtracted, 
the latest figures show. 


Senate Considers 
Alternate Proposals 


To Cut Federal Pay 


Various Amendments Are 
Suggested Providing for 
Graduated Scale and Ex- 


emption of Lower Grades 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

by Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California, 
before the Senate, it placed his amend- 
ment in a position where it was not to 
receive fair consideration. For some 
minutes, Senators discussed their own 
rules and eventually, the Nebraska Sen- 
ator withdrew his amendment in order 
that “something like regular procedure” 
could be had. 

Senator Broussard (Dem.), of Lou- 
isiana, argued against salary reductions, 
as did Senator Oddie (Rep.), of Nevada, 
but Senator Bailey (Dem,.), of North 
Carolina, took the position that the Sen- 
ate Committee had worked out a practical 
and sound program and that it should 
b> accepted. 

Colloquies between Senator Bailey and 
several other Senators during his discus- 
sion brought from him the expression that 
he considered there had been a substan- 
tial reduction in living costs and that this 
reduction was greater than the amount 
the Committee had proposed to take off 
of the workers’ pay. Relatively, therefore, 
he declared the Government personnel 
would be in the same position as in nor- 
mal times. 

Amendments Suggested 


New proposals and suggestions for 
changes in the several amendments to the 
committee proposal were made during the 
discussion. Attention was called by Sen- 
ator Ashurst (Dem.), of Arizona, to the 
growing list of “ideas” and he proposed 
that a poll be taken of the Senate to 
gain the thought of each Senator as to 
the amount of exemption that should be 
accepted. 

The Arizona Senator suggested that the 
regular roll be called and that each Sen- 
ator, instead of answering aye or no, 
should state the amount of exemption he 
thought proper in the circumstance. The 
figure appearing the largest number of 
times should then be accepted by the Sen- 
ate under the plan. 

Senator Oddie (Rep.), of Nevada, how- 
ever, said there were numerous Senators 
unwilling to vote for any pay reduction 
at all, and Senator Jones (Rep.), of Wash- 
ington, chairman of the special commit- 
tee that drafted the program, argued that 
it was the Senate’s problem as well as its| 
responsibility. He declared the commit- 
tee had worked out what it believed to be 
the most equitable program obtainable, 
and if the Senate desired to reject it. in 
whole or in part, the committee could do 
nothing about it. 

Senator Costigan (Dem.), of Colorado, 
declared the feeling that America can 
restore prosperity by reducing all expendi- 
tures is no longer held by any good think- 
ers. Savings can be effected in the Gov- 








stocks and bonds (as defined in subsec- 
tion (t) of this section) which are not 
capital assets (as defined in section 101) 
shall be allowed only to the extent of 
the gains from such sales or exchanges 
(including gains which may be derived 
by a taxpayer from the retirement of his 
own obligations). 

“(2), Losses disallowed as a deduction 
by paragraph (1), computed without re-| 
gard to any losses sustained during the} 
preceding taxable year, shall, to an amount 
not in excess of the taxpayer’s net income 
|for the taxable year, be considered for) 
the ‘purposes of this title as losses sus-| 
tained in the succeeding taxable year from 
Sales or exchanges of stocks or bonds 
which are not capital assets. 

“(2) This subsection shall not apply to 
a dealer in securities (as to stocks and 
bonds acouired for resale to customers) 
in respect of transactions in the ordinary 
course of his business, nor to a bank or 
trust company incorporated under the 
laws of the United States or of any State 
or Territory, nor to persons carrying on 
the banking business (where the receipt 
of deposits constitutes a major part of 
such business) in respect of transactions 
in the ordinary course of such banking 
business.” 

The section imposing the tax on elec- 
trical energy now reads as follows: 

Sec. 616. Tax on electrical energy. | 

(a) There is hereby imposed a_ tax) 
equivalent to 3 per centum of the amount 
paid on or after the 15th day after the 
date of the enactment of this act, for 
electrical energy for domestic or commer- 
cial consumption furnished after such} 
date and before July 1, 1934, to be paid 
by the person paying for such electrical | 
energy and to be collected by the vendor. 

(b) Each vendor receiving any pay- 

ments specified in subsection (a) shall 
| collect the amount of the tax imposed by 
}such subsection from the person making 
such payments, and shall on or before the 
last day of each month make a return, 
under cath, for the preceding month, and 
pay the taxes so collected, to the col- 
lector of the district in which his prin- 
cipal place of business is located, or if 
he has no principal place of usiness in 
the United States, to the collector at 
Baltimore, Md. Such returns shall con- 
|tain such information and be made in| 
{such manner as the Commissioner with 
the approval of the Secretary may by 
regulation prescribe. The Commissioner 
may extend the time for making returns 
|and paying the taxes collected, under such 
|rules and regulations as he shall pre- 
|scribe with the approval of the Secre-| 
|tary, but no such extension shall be for | 
more than 90 days. The provisions of 
| sections 771 to 774, inclusive, shall, in lieu 
|of the provisions of sections 619 to 629, 
|inclusive, be applicable in respect of the 
| tax imposed by this section, 
(c) No tax shall be imposed under this 
|section upon any payment received for 
| electrical energy furnished to the United 
| States or to any State or Territory, or 
| political subdivision thereof, or the District 
of Columbia. The right to exemption un- 
| der this subsection shall be evidenced in | 
'such manner as the Commisisoner with | 
; the approval of the Secretary may by 
| regulation prescribe. 








Decline Shown in General Trade Level 
With Improved Banking Conditions 


. 


low of 1.87 per cent at the end of April, not- 
withstanding the large shrinkage in quoted 
values during the non 


Credit and Banking 

Further improvement in general banking 
conditions occurred in April and May, a con- 
tinuation of the trend inaugurated in Febru- 
Bank failures have been held down to 
normal proportions, and the return flow of 
hoarded currency to the banks has continued, 
although at a slackened pace. The contrac- 
tion of bank credit, however, has not been 
halted “despite the large-scale purchases of 
Government securities on the part of the 
reserve authorities. 

This continued shrinkage of outstanding 
credit accommodation is revealed each week 
in the report of the member bank loans, 
Since the end of March there has been an 
average weekly reduction in these loans of 
approximately $75,000,000, During the past 
year the loan account of the member banks 
has shown a reduction of well over $3,000,000,- 
000, of which about 35 per cent represented 
the reduction in commercial loans and the 
balance the decline in security loans. In- 
vestments of the member banks have in- 
creased by about $233,000,000 since March, 
principally the result of purchases of Gov- 
ernment securities. 

The Federal reserve authorities have con- 
tinued their purchases of Government securi- 
ties during May on an unprecedented scale. 
Since April 6 the reserve banks have purchased 
these securities to the extent of $581,000,000, 
bringing the total holdings of the system to 
$1,466,000,000, as compared with $867,000,000 
held on the same date a year ago. Funds 
paid for the purchases of these securities find 
refiection in the member bank reserve ac- 
count with the reserve banks, but these are 
ordinarily held at a minimum by the mem- 
ber banks, and the excess is usually employed 
in reducing member bank indebtedness and 
in expanding the earning assets of the banks. 
The former has occurred in the current in- 
stance, but the banks have so far not em- 
ployed their excess balances to expand com- 
mercial credit, or to enlarge their investment 

rtfolio in securities, aside from governments. 

he member bank reserve balances on May 
18 amounted to $2,192,000,000, as compared 
with $1,942,000,000 on April 6. 

The continued shrinkage in the volume of 
eligible paper available as collateral for re- 
serve notes has resulted in the utilization 
of an increasing amount of gold for backing 
the reserve circulation. In early May the 
ratio of gold held exclusively against notes 
reached 90 per cent. With the continued ex- 
port of gold, which has again assumed im- 
portant proportions, the reserve authorities 
found the amount available for erating 
purposes too low, and availed of the pro- 
visions of the Glass-Steagall Act, which per- 
mits the substitution of Government securities 
for part of the gold backing. At the same 
time the reserve board announced that the 
system's reserves of gold, in excess of legal re- 
quirements, ae 


Foreign Trade 

Although the value of United States ex- 
ports during April was lower than in March, 
our leading agricultural products continued 
to move abroad in larger quantities than in 
the corresponding period of a year ago. Total 
exports, amounting to $136,000,000, showed a 
greater decline than imports, with the result 
that the favorable balance of merchandise 
trade dropped to $9,000,000. 
$49,500,000 in April were $5,600,000 greater 
than in March, while imports of $19,000,000 
were about the same as in that ,period. 

The seasonal drop in foreign shipments of 
raw cotton from ,000,000 pounds in March 
to 295,000,000 pounds in April was the prin- 
cipal factor in the decline in value of total 
exports. April shipments of wheat increased 
as compared with those in March and were 
larger than in the corresponding period of 
any postwar year except 1921 and 1927. South 
America, Greece, the United Kingdom, France, 
and Belgium were the leading markets for 
wheat in the order mentioned. Exports of 
meat products showed a smaller than cus- 
tomary decline during April, while shipments 
of apples and canned and evaporated fruit 
fell off considerably. 

Among our finished manufactures, exports 
of gasoline increased 667,000 barrels, while 
cotton-cloth exports of 44,200,000 square yards 
otieshoandiniocenetialtetichted texinitelattigenraad inet Get ttcras 





ernment without cutting any fair salary, 
he said, as his experience as a member 
of the Tariff Commission demonstrated 
to him. He exhibited charts to show that 
Government salaries are less than those 
in industry and urged Congress to refuse 
“to be stampeded into the stupidities of 
panic legislation.” 

Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, 
offered a substitute amendment to legalize 
beer of 2.75 per cent alcohol content and 
tax it 24 cents a gallon, which, he said, 
would avert the need of a salary reduc- 
tion and bring heavy revenues to the 
Treasury. He declared he wanted a vote 
on the question whether Congress prefers 
to cut salaries or to legalize a “harmless 
beverage” to bring in more revenue. He 
withdrew his substitute temporarily, how- 


ever, when Senator Johnson asked this| 


action on the ground that the amendment 
might confuse the issue when the vote 
came on the type of salary reduction and 
exemptions which the Senate might prefer, 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachu- 


setts, attacked the principle of a flat per- | 


centage reduction on all salaries, 
and small. 
Graduated Scale Urged 

Senator Walsh suggested a Salary re- 
duction on a graduated scale as follows: 
Below $1,000 a year, no reduction; 3 per 
cent reduction on salaries of $1,000 to $1,- 
500; 4 per cent on $1,500 to $2,000; 5 per 
cent on $2,000 to $2,500; 74 per cent on 


large 


$2,500 to $3,000; 10 per cent on $3,000 to! 


$5,000; 12% per cent on $5,000 to $10,000; 
and 15 per cent on salaries of $10,000 
and more. 

Pa Walsh cotienptad the saving to 

e Government under his suggeste 
at $70,000,000 a year. * aoa 

He declared the maximum reduction 
should apply to members of Congress 
themselves. Government employes are 
willing to make some sacrifices for the 
sake of economy, he said, but there should 
be no reduction in the lowest paid class. 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, said 
he wished to serve notice that he will 
offer a series of amendments prescribing 
various schedules of graduated reduction, 
whether Senator Johnson’s amendment 
was rejected or not. His first amendment, 
he said, would exempt salaries up to $1,- 
500, then start with a 5 per cent reduction 
and go up to 25 per cent on salaries of 
$7,500 or more. 

Objection was made by Senator Blaine 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin, to any program that 
contemplated “taking the dimes and the 
pennies of the low salaried workers of the 
Federal Government so that the great cor- 
porations in the shipping business can 
have millions of dollars in subsidies.” He 
read from the Congressional Fecord vari- 
ous data of this and former sessions of 
Congress concerning subsidies which he 
said were being paid for mail transporta- 
tion, adding that it was difficult to recon- 
cile|this condition with a program of 
pay reduction. 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


June 1. Made Public June 2, 1932 


Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 
nue 3 
Customs receipts 
Miscellaneous receipts ... 


$236,196.27 


1,350,353.29 
673,903.33 
868,277.53 


$3,128,730.42 
100,022,000,00 
383,877 ,524.74 


$487,028 ,255.16 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


Expenditures 
General expenditures ....... 
Interest on public debt . 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama C 

All other 


$5,675,537.90 
187,652.54 


$9,647,397.75 
92,156,560.25 


5,121,663.34 
380,102 ,633.82 


pe eeeeeeeeeveees + -$407,028,255.16 


Public debt expenditures 

Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration 

Balance today 


(Continued from Page 5.] 


were 5,900,000 square yards greater than in 
March. The latter figures reflect the favor- 
able reception by the trade of the improved 
styles and fabrics currently offered. Ex- 
ports of machinery, automobiles, and rubber 
manufactures showed decreases. 


++ + 


| 

Our imports during April included. smaller | 
quantities of crude rubber, raw silk, cocoa, 
and coffee, but larger amounts of crude petrol- 
eum, advanced mineral oils, ewsprint, tin, 
furs, tobacco, and fruits than ‘in March. The 
value of cane-sugar imports increased $2.- 
006,000 owing to heavier receipts from the 
Philippines. Imports of 336,000,000 unds 
from the Philippines and Virgin Islands were 
value dat $9,000,000, while imports of 365,- 
000,000 pounds from Cuba were valued at| 
slightly less than $3,000,000, 

The decline in value of exports during the 
current year as compared with 1931 was due 
in a large part to the drop in prices of all 
classes of commodities and in part to reduc- 
tions in foreign sales of our eading manu- 
factured articles. Shipments of raw cotton, 
— ae. nt wheat es substantially in 
> 0 e shipments in the correspondin: 
period of 1931. . ee 

The decrease in volume of both exports and 
imports in comparison with the correspond- 
ing period of a year ago has slackened uring 
the current year. In the first quarter of 1932 
the drop in exports and imports amounted 
to 16 per cent and 4 per cent, respectively. In 
both instances, the losses were smaller than 
the respective declines of 20 per cent and 10 
¥F0™* in the full year 1931 compared with 


++ + 


Construction 


April was the third consecutive month to | 
record an increase in the value of construc- 
tion contracts awarded, and a further im- 
provement in the daily average volume was 
reported for the first half of May. The April 
gain of 8.9 per cent over March contrasts 
with a decline of the same proportions in 
the corresponding period of last year. The 
increase in ag and May has been of ap- 
proximately the usual seasonal proportions, 
and the Federal Reserve Board's adjusted in- 
dex, based on a three-month moving average 
of values, was unchanged from March to 
April. The improvement in the latter month 
was due almost wholly to greater activity 
in public works and utility construction, 
which explains the decline in measurable 
footage for the month, The Middle Atlantic 
States, excluding New York, again took the 
lead in the value of awards, which totaled 
$22,000,000 for that section during April. 


++ + 


Measurable footage and value of residential 
building in April fell off 15 per cent and 13 
per cent, respectively, and were approxi- 
mately one-third the similar totals for the 
same month last year. A marked relative 
advancement was reported for public works 
and utility undertakings, which gained 7 per 
cent in footage and 58 per cent in value over 
the amounts for March. Total value of such 
contracts let so far this year, however, was 
less than one-third the amount of awards 
given out during these months in 1931. 

Output of cement advanced 13 per cent 
over that of the previous month. Lumber 
shipments have continued to exceed produc- 
tion and stocks have been further reduced. 
Pabricated structural-steel orders were main- 
tained at the March level, but the tonnage 
of all bookings during the first four months 

1932 was less than the amount reported 
for April a year ago. 

According to the Engineering News-Record 
index, construction costs, including prices of 
structural steel shapes, cement, lumber, and 
the rates paid common labor, dropped 3 per 
cent from March, touching a new low for 
the depression. Compared with April of 1931, 
building costs were 20 per cent lower in the 
same month this year. Building-material 
prices for frame and brick houses also con- 
tinued to decline. The market for long- 
term real estate bonds remains inactive and 
the total flotations so far this year have been 
relatively insignificant. Public funds are be- 
ing utilized to finance construction for cer- 
tain important projects, notably the Penn- 
sylvanie electrification through the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 


Part-time Plan Adopted 
In Michigan State Office 


Lansing, Mich., June 3.. 

Because of a decline in the amount of 
work in some of the divisions om the Sec- 
retary of State’s department, 175 employes 
have been placed on a part-time em- 
ployment basis, according to announce- 
ment by Frank D. Fitzgerald, Secretary 
of State. There are 285 employes in the 
department. The plan announced pro- 
vides for furnishing of employment for 
two weeks with a week’s lay-off following. 


Taxation of Income 
From Trust Clarified | 








Sum So Received by Divorced 
Wife Not Taxable to Her 


Where a husband set up a trust to pro- 
vide for his divorced wife, the amounts 
received by her are taxable to the hus- 
band, the Income Tax Unit, Bureau of | 
Internal Revenue, has held (I. T. 2628). | 
; The payments had the status of alimony 


and alimony is not taxable to a divorced 
wife, the opinion explained. An author- 
=e summary of the ruling follows in full | 
ext: 

Under the terms of a trust the husband | 
conveyed and delivered to the trustee cer- 
tain securities for the purpose of provid- 
ing for specified payments to be made to 
his divorced wife and as consideration | 
therefor she released all claims against| 
him for alimony, dower, maintenance, and | 
support, Any excess income was to be 
paid to the husband, any deficit in the 
income was to be met by the deposit of 
additional securities, and the remainder | 
e reversionary interest was retained by 

m, 

The amounts so received by the wife do 
not constitute taxable income to her. Such 
amounts are deductible by the trust and 
taxable to the husband as the true bene- 
ficiary. Office Decision 1092 (C. B. 5, 190) 
is revoked and Office Decision 399 (C. B.| 
2, 156) is reinstated. 


Railway Receiver Asks 
Reopening of Loan Plea 


The receiver of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railway on June 3 petitioned the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to re- 
open for further consideration its appli- 
cation for a Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration loan of $3,898,629 in so far as 
the Commission declined to approve $1,- 
200,000 of the loan sought by order re- 
cently issued. } 

The Commission approved a loan of | 
$2,698,000 for the purpose of paying off 
$950,000 of bonds and preferred claims 
against the receiver, but the carrier’s ap- 
plication asserted, the Corporation has re- 
fused to grant the loan on the ground that | 
the security for the receiver’s certificates | 
outstanding would be diluted. | 

The receiver now secks the remainder 
of the loan sought in order to pay off 
receiver’s certificates in that amount in| 
order to improve the status of the se-| 
curity criticized by the Corporation. 





Corporate Franchise Tax 
Is Explained in California 


Sacramento, Calif., June 3. 


In computing the California corporate 
franchise tax, no deductions should be al- 
lowed on account of amortization of incor- 
poration expenses and amortization of 
good will, the State Board of Equalization 

| has ruled. The decision is entitled In re 
|Solona Beach Drug Co. 

“We are of the opinion,” the Board 
said, “that the expense of organizing or 
incorporating a corporation cannot rea-| 


STATE BANKING _, 


Federal Offering 
Of 575 Millions 


Is Contemplated 


Security Issues Totaling at 
Least That Amount Will 
Probably Be Floated in 


Week, Treasury Reveals 


[Continued from ‘Page 1.] 
ment interest rates on 91-day borrowing 
has touched a record low. 

In January the Treasury estimated that 
it would have to borrow $1,500,000,000 
above its refinancing operations before the 
fiscal year closed on June 30. In May, 
when the total new borrowing already had 
reached $1,250,000,000 Odgen L. Mills, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, reaffirmed the 
January estimate, indicating that June 
borrowing exclusive of refinancing would 
be about $250,000,000. 

Refunding operations and new borrowing, 
therefore, probably will push the June 
issues up to $575,000,000 although needs of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
or the Federal land banks may make an 
increase necessary. The Treasury, howe 
ever, had a balance on hand of $380,103,- 
000 on June 1 and will collect something 
less than $195,000,000 on income taxes 
during June. 


Expenditures for Month 


Beside its general expenditures, which 
have averaged $210,160,000 per month, the 
Treasury must meet in June $100,000,000 
in interest of the public debt, $25,000,000 
in allocations to the sinking fund and 
drafts on the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration’s balance of $227,000,000 which 
the Treasury still holds. Demands for 
funds already appropriated may come also 
from the Farm Board, the Federal land 
banks and the Post Office Department. 

If the June borrowing ‘is in the neigh~ 
borhood of $575,000,000, the public debt 
will have been increased from $16,800,- 
000,000 on June 30, 1931, to approximately 
$19,500,000,000 by borrowing exclusive of 
refinancing. 


Eventual Migration 
To Land Foreseen 


Declared Solution of Economic 
Problems of Many Persons 


Large numbers of people now living in 
cities may be compelled eventually to 
migrate to rural areas as a practical solu- 


tion of their economic problems, C. C, 
Moore, Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, stated orally at the Department of 
the Interior June 3. 

“At present,” Commissioner Moore said, 
“there is a perceptible, though not very 
definite, movement back to the farm. Sta- 
tistics in the Land Office, although not 
yet complete, indicate a slight increase in 
stock raising on the homesteads and @ 
greater desire to set up homesteads. How-~ 
ever, the best lands. have been taken and 
regions not so favorable for agriculture 
are for the most part all that remain of 
the vast public domain.” In commenting 
on the importance of establishing homes 
in rural areas, the Commissioner supplied 
the following additional information: 

The time has come when city dwellers 
without income or who may find them- 
selves without it should consider seriously 
the question of subsistence independent of 
Government or other aid. It is far wiser 
and more preferable for one who has 
knowledge of farming to establish himself 
in a home on an 8 or 10 acre plot in the 
country where he can subsist by his own 
efforts than to remain in congested cities 
where he must purchase everything he 
needs, 

Cities do not afford the unlimited op- 
porunities for employment they did a few 
years ago. The lure of money brought 
thousands of farm boys to the city. Jobs 
have been absorbed and wages have been 
reduced. The economic changes in the 
last few years have brought about a se- 
rious problem of unemployment. 

An able-bodied man with not a great 
amount of cash would find it advanta- 
geous to him and his family to rent or 
buy a home, where he can have several 
cows, poultry, and a garden sufficient to 
supply his table with enough food. There 
is ample land in the United States avail- 
able for such a purpose. 

However, only persons who know how to 
farm should consider this alternative. A 
city man unfamiliar with the duties of a 
farmer would be no better off in the 
country than in the city. The man who 
knows how to make a subsistence from 


| the soil, on the other hand, at least can 


live, and in the long run he will be the 
happier in the open space away from the 
noise, dirt, congestion, and economic 
worries of urban life. 


Rail Labor Unions 
Seek Six-hour Day 


Continue Arguments in Favor 
Of Plan Before I. C, C. 


Officials of the 21 standard railway labor 
organizations continued on June 2 the 
presentation of testimony in support of 
the principle of a six-hour working day 
for rail labor during hearings before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. (Ex 
Parte 106.) 

The Commission is conducting an in- 
vestigation of the effect upon operation, 
service and expenses of the carriers of 
changing from the present eight-hour to 
& six-hour day for all classes of railway 
employes, pursuant to the direction of a 
joint congressional resolution. The reso- 
lution requires that the facts found by the 
Commission be submitted to Congress not 
later than Dec. 15. 

The carriers are opposed to the pro- 
posed change on the ground that it would 
entail excessive expenditures by reason of 
“overtime” pay for present employes and 
additional compensation by reason of 
necessarily increased employment. 

Railway labor, on the other hand, con- 
tended that the six-hour schedule would 
relieve the present unemployment in the 
rail industry and point the way for adop- 
tion of a six-hour day for other industries 
as a means of returning prosperity to the 
country. 


| pense paid or incurred in carrying on the 


business of that corporation after it is 
organized. Rather, we think it is to be 
considered in the nature of a capital oute 
lay, or a capital investment. This, it is 
to be noticed, is the view which has been 
followed uniformly by the Board of Tax 
Appeals in construing deduction prov 
sions in various Federal Revenue Acts. 

“No authority or reason for our adopt- 
ing a different attitude from that adop 
by the Board of Tax Appeals has been 
called to our attention. Consequently, we 
conclude that‘a deduction .should not be 
aliowed on account of amortization or 
incorporation expenses. 

“We are also of the opinion that a de- 
duction should not be allowed on account 





sonably be considered as a necessary ex- 


of amortization of good will.” 


































































































































































| Inequalities in Penal Sentences 
for Similar Offenses «+ + + 





Instances of Severity and Leniency Contrast- 


y 


‘te. 


ed as Evidence of Conflicting Views of Justice 
as Administered by Courts 





By MAJOR FRANK I. HANSCOM 


Member, Board of Parole, Executive Department, State of New York 


USTICE, for ages, has been symbolized as 
a goddess with a bandage covering her 
eyes and with a sword, holding carefully 

balanced scales in her hand. Thus repre- 
sented, justice is supposed to execute the law 
with firmness and fairness. 


On the scales are placed the facts, both for 
and against; and justice renders her deci- 
sion, without bias or prejudice, as the scales 
proclaim the truth. It is noble imagery and 
truly portrays what ought to be an outstand- 
ing characteristic of our courts of law. 

Widespread doubt exists, however, that the 
justice meted out in some of our courts is the 
quality of justice represented by this symbol. 
Many persons, who have had their cases ad- 
judicated in the courts, have felt that the 
goddess of justice may have removed the 
bandage just enough to peek a bit or, if that 
did not happen, her ears were sometimes 
listening to whispers which influence the de- 
cision rendered. 

Another of the reasons why there is a pop- 
ular belief that justice is not always even- 
handed and fair is undoubtedly due to the 
method of selecting the judges who preside 
over our courts. As long as our judges are 
elected to office by majority vote, the impres- 
sion will always remain that the same politi- 
cal influence which placed the judge on the 
bench can later on use that influence to un- 
worthy ends. 


In many instances such a conclusion is un- 
warranted. Many of our judges elected to 
the bench prove by their service; that they 
are the embodiment of honesty. 

But, if our judges were appointed instead 
of elected, there would be a much larger con- 
fidence in our courts than exists at present. 
Whether it is a civil suit or a criminal indict- 
ment being tried, everyone concerned should 
be able to repose implicit trust in the up- 
rightness of the court. 

++ 

The rich and poor, as well as the innocent 
and guilty, ought to have equal rights. Ali 
the people of the State should be convinced 
that favoritism plays no part in the execution 
of the laws which safeguard society. 

Whatever the causes may be, the members 
of the Board of Parole of the State of New 
York are constantly confronted with situa- 
tions which indicate that something is radi- 
cally wrong in the administration of our 
criminal courts. Men guilty of identical 
crimes receive sentences which are widely 
different. 

Sometimes it is the same judge who pro- 
nounced a short term in one case and a 
severely long term in a similar case. At 
other times a judge from a metropolitan area 
sentences a dangerous criminal to Elmira Re- 
formatory where he will be imprisoned not 
more than a year and a half and in the same 
week a judge from an upstate county will 
sentence a real first offender to a State 
prison for a term of 20 to 30 years. 

A few illustrations, out of many, will show 
that this widespread inequality of sentences 
exists as they will also indicate that some 
step or steps should be taken to correct man- 
ifest injustice. 

In interviewing prisoners in our institutions 
the glaring inequalities in sentences become 
obvious. One judge sentenced two Negroes 
to serve an indeterminate sentence of 5 to 10 
years. In these cases three indictments had 
been handed down by the grand jury, two of 
them charging robbery, first degree, and the 
other charging attempted robbery, first de- 
gree. 

These men staged three holdups at the 
points of guns. They were allowed to plead 
guilty to robbery, second degree; and the fact 
that they were armed when the crimes were 
committed was overlooked. Despite the fact 
that this was their first felony conviction, 
these men ‘re lazy, quarrelsome and dan- 
gerous. 

Sentenced and received at the prison dur- 
thg the same month were two other men, 

one 18 and the other 20 years of age. The 
judge had pronounced upon these boys sen- 








Preparing for War 
on Infantile 
Paralysis 


Director ,Department of 
Public Health, State of 
Illinois 


NTICIPATING a sharp increase in the 
prevalence of infantile paralysis during 
the next few months in Illinois, the 
State Department of Public Health has issued 
a call for volunteers to donate blood with 
which to combat the disease. 

The first volunteers from central Illinois 
were examined by specialists at St. Johns 
Hospital in Springfield on May 26. 

Any person who has recovered from in- 
fantile paralysis within the last 10 years and 
who now is healthy, even if physically im- 
paired by the paralysis, is a suitable donor. 
Each volunteer who is accepted as a donor 
is remunerated for the blood contributed. 

Dr. Hubert S. Houston, Assistant State 
Epidemiologist; Mrs. Neil Hall, State Serolo- 
gist; and Dr. Walter C. Bain, pathologist at 
St. Johns Hospital, examined the first volun- 
teers and tock blood from acceptable donors. 

Treatment with serum obtained from blood 
donated by people who have recovered from 
infantile paralysis is the only known way 
of preventing paralysis in patients who come 
down with an attack of the disease. Experi- 
ence with this method of combating infan- 
tile paralysis last year in Illinois gave very 
encouraging results. Reports from physicians 
who used this kind of serum treatment indi- 
cate that permanent deformity was prevented 
in many cases. 

The State Department of Public Health 
collects the blood and retains the serum ob- 
tained at Springfield. Supplies of the serum 
are available free to any physician in Illi- 
nois who has need of it for treating infan- 
tile paralysis patierts. It is emphasized, 
however, that this form of treatment is ef- 
fective only in patients who have not already 
developed paralysis. 


=r 


tences of 15 to 20 years and 5 to 10 years 
additional for being armed. 

They did not stand trial, but took a plea 
of guilty to robbery, first degree, armed 
They wished to plead to a lesser degree of 
robbery but were not allowed to do so. 

These boys were soldiers stationed at a 
near-by post. They had gone to the city on 
a short furlough and had run out of money. 
Necessity required that they return to their 
Army post at a fixed time or be declared ab- 
sent without leave. 


+ + 

Their records were excellent, never having 
been in trouble previously. To get the neces- 
sary money for transportation they did an 
inexcusable criminal deed by going into a 
lunch wagon and staging a robbery at gun- 
point. They were apprehended in the act by 
a policeman. 

In spite of the seriousness of the crime 
they attempted, essentially they are not crim- 


‘inal in their instincts. Both boys come from 


excellent homes but were unknown to the 
judge who meted out to them one of the 
severest sentences possible for the crime. 

During the same month, yet another judge 
sentenced five young. men to prison for hold- 
ing up a drug store in a certain city. The 
sentences imposed were in each instance one 
to five years for robbery, third degree. This 
robbery was committed with a gun, as were 
the robberies previously cited. 

The court took a much reduced plea in 
this case and, instead of giving a long sen- 
tence to a prison or sentencing these boys to 
Elmira Reformatory, the judge decided that 
a one to five year sentence in prison would 
serve the ends of justice. Knowing this par- 
ticular judge to be one of the most conscien- 
tious and upright men on the bench, it is 
clearly evident that he sincerely believed a 
five-year maximum was sufficient and an 
earlier release from prison could be safely 
left to the decision of the Board of Parole. 

To illustrate further the inequalities of sen- 
tences met with by the Board of Parole, let 
us consider this particular situation: Two 
men were admitted to one of our prisons 
handcuffed together. One of them was a boy 
of 18. 

His sentence was 15 to 20 years for rob- 
bery, first degree, and an additional sentence 
of 5 to 10 years for being armed. He was 
distinctly a first offender, never having been 
arrested before for any infraction of the law. 

He had been out of work about two weeks 
when he committed the crime. His mother 
was afflicted with a malignant disease and 
was confined to her bed for most of the day. 
His sister worked for small wages and helped 
to get the meals for the family before and 
after her working hours. 


+ + 

As repeated efforts to obtain another job 
met with failure, this boy became desperate 
and staged a holdup of a grocery store, secur- 
ing some food and a small amount of money. 
While the crime was in no sense justified, at 
least there was a not unmeritorious motive 
actuating this offender. 

The man shackled to him as he entered 
the prison gates was 36 years of age. His 
sentence was two and a half to five years, 
in contrast to the boy’s sentence of from 20 
to 30 years. But the contrast did not end 
merely in the difference of ages. 

The older man, while technically a first 
offender because he had no previous felony 
conviction, was actually a hardened and dan- 
gerous criminal. He had been arrested many 
times and served six terms in the peniten- 
tiary when major charges against him had 
been reduced to petty offenses. 

At least five of the charges were for homi- 
cide. Whether these charges had been dis- 
missed because important witnesses had mys- 
teriously disappeared was not ascertained; 
but at least this man gave every evidence of 
being a killer, one who would shoot any per- 
son who might interfere with hm as readily 
as he would swat a fly on the wall. 

In the present instance, he had been en- 
gaged in a holdup with a gun in company 
with three associates. His companions es- 
caped. When this man stood before the court 
he took a plea to robbery, third degree, and 
neither his reputation nor the fact that he 
was armed was apparently taken into con- 
sideration. 

Such a variety of sentences for similar 
crimes is constantly met with, due to the fact 
that there are 90 judges of county courts in 
this State, including the Court of General 
Sessions in New York City. There are, in 
addition, 112. Supreme Court judges before 
whom criminal cases may, and frequently do. 
come. 

++ 

The Board of Parole believes that the sen- 
tencing judges, as a rule, want to do the 
proper thing in every criminal case which 
may come before them, but that a vast con- 
fusion exists because they have such a wide 
variety of opinions as to just what is proper 
in any given case. 

When it is realized that our criminal code 
is in great need of revision to meet our mod- 
ern demands and when there is added to 
that problem 202 judges, who hand out sen- 
tences as widely variant as their personal- 
ities may be, it is not difficult to see why 
there is unrest among prisoners and a feeling 
among the law-abiding members of society 
that justice is not the even-handed goddess 
that she is symbolized. 

A great deal of criticism has been leveled 
at the so-called Baumes laws because of their 
severe penalties for felonies. Some judges 
have complained bitterly that these statutes 
have, due to their mandatory features, made 
the courts just rubber stamps, taking away 
from the judges all of their power to deter- 
mine length of sentences. But, in the enact- 
ment of the laws advocated by the State 
Crime Commission, the Legislature of New 
York was, among other objects, trying to 
make sentences for second and subsequent 
offenders more nearly uniform. 

That the Baumes laws stand in need of 
correction is a matter that need not be ar- 
gued. One of the foremost reasons for their 
enactment was to make crime unpopular by 
making sentences very severe. While they 
have not accomplished this end, as every 
student of criminology well knows, they have 
done a great deal in equalizing punishments 
for repeated offenders. 

The solution of the problem of inequality 
of sentences must be found in two directions. 
First of all, the penal code can well be 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


‘USE OF PETROLEUM OILS 
AS INSECTICIDES 


Studies of Value and Hazards by Bureau of Entomology 
for Application to Control Fruit Pests 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 
commodity industries. The present series deals with petroleum, natural gas and 


helium, 





By B. A. PORTER 


Bureau of Entomology, Department of Agriculture 


N IMPORTANT phase of the investi- 

gational work conducted by the 

United States Department of Agri- 

culture is a study of petroleum oils 
with reference to their use in the control 
of insects affecting orchard crops. Petro- 
leum oils already occupy an important 
place on our list of insecticidal mate- 
rials, but much remains to be learned 
about their. use in the control of fruit 
insects. 

++ . 


While the oils are extremely. valuable 
in the control of orchard insects, their 
usefulness is limited by the fact that 
under some conditions serious damage to 
foliage and fruit may result. For this 
reason the use of oil on deciduous fruit 
trees, such as apple, pear, and peach, 
was for many years restricted to the so- 
called dormant period when there is no 
foliage or fruit present. 

The wood, especially when in a dor- 
mant condition, is not particularly sus- 
ceptible to oil injury, although oil sprays 
may cause damage to living wood if im- 
properly used or prepared. In recent 
years more has been learned about the 
use of oil, and the highly refined or 
medicinal type of oil is coming into more 
or less use in the spraying of trees in 
foliage. 

In order that oils may be used eco- 
nomically and with a minimum of 
danger, the quantities applied must be 
very small, although all parts of the 
tree must be covered. A number of years 
ago petroleum oils were applied through 
nozzles giving an extremely fine mist. 
This was for the purpose of depositing 
the oil in a very thin film. It frequently 
happened, however, that too much was 
applied, resulting in serious injury. 

Devices were also invented for apply- 
ing a mechanical mixture of oil with 
large quantities of water. These devices 
often proved faulty, and permitted the 
application of greater quantities of oil 
than intended, which damaged the trees. 

At the present time practically all ap- 
plications of oil are made in the form 
of emulsions. By means of a third mate- 
rial, known as an emulsifier, oil is broken 
up into very fine droplets and dispersed 
in water, in defiance of the old saying 
that oil and water do not mix. 


++ . 

The earliest oil spray to be employed 
for the control of insects was kerosene 
emulsion, which came into use about 
1871. Later, emulsions of crude petro- 
leum were used, but the characterstics 
of the crude oils from different sources 
varied so markedly that the results were 
irregular. Crude oil was then replaced 
by distillate oils and lubricating oils hav- 


ing more constant properties, and the 
older emulsions of trude petroleum are 
no longer employed. 

The oil sprays in use at the present 
time are of two general types. One, 
known as a miscible oil, has the emulsi- 
fier dissolved in)the oil. Products of this 
type have the appearance of ordinary 
lubricating oils, but when added to water 
they immediately form milky suspensions 
of very small oii droplets. 

A second type of oil spray is referred 
to as an emulsion. The stock, or con- 
centrated emulsion, varies in consistency 
from that of ordinary cream to that of 
a thick mayonnaise, the latter type be- 
ing more common in the emulsions which 
are sold commercially. 

‘+ + 

Probably the /most common use of oil 
is in the dormant spraying of apple, 
pear, peach, and other deciduous fruit 
trees for the control of the San Jose 
scale and certain other insects. For this 
purpose rather cheap grades of lubricat- 
ing oil are used, and many tank-car loads 
are used annually in this way. The 
strength of oil used in cormant spray- 
ing varies from 2 per cent to 5 or 6 per 
cent, depending on the insect to be con- 
trolled, the oil used, and the conditions 
under which the spraying is done. 

On citrus trees, which do not shed 
their foliage, the tendency is to use the 
more highly refined oils, similar to those 
employed for medicinal purposes al- 
though somewhat lighter in body, or less 
viscous. These oils are more expensive 
than the ordinary lubricating oils but 
have been found much less injurious to 
plant tissue. Sprays prepared from the 
highly refined oils have been found espe- 
cially useful in the control of certain 
citrus-attacking scale insects which are 
resistant to the fumigating action of 
hydrocyanic acid gas. 


+ + 

More recently, the highly refined oils 
have likewise been used to some extent 
in the Summer spraying of apple trees 
for the control of the codling moth, or 
apple worm, particularly in the Pacific 
Northwest. The oil is used alone, or 
with lead arsenate, in which case the 
oil acts as a sticker. The oil is also 
of value against a number of insects not 
subject to control by lead arsenate, such 
as leafhoppers, aphids, red mites, etc. 

The group of problems involved in this 
use of oil sprays for the protection of 
fruit trees against insect attack is under 
intensive investigation by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
through the Bureau of Entomology, the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, and the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, as well as by 
numerous State experiment stations. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Petroleum, Natural Gas, and Helium,” 
to appear in the issue of June 6, Frederick H. Payne, the Assistant Secretary of 
War, Department of War, will discuss the relationship of the Department of War 
to the petroleum industry. 





Training Youth for Shipyard Trades 


Vocational Education and Apprentice System 
By DR. J. C. WRIGHT 


Director, Federal Board for Vocational Education 


T IS generally conceded that the old system 
foot apprenticeship has disappeared. It is 

not always recognized, however, that a new 
type of apprenticeship, better suited to mod- 
ern industrial conditions, is growing up in 
the United States as an important phase of 
the public program of vocational education. 

A survey conducted in 1931 by Frank Cush- 
man, chief of the trade and industrial serv- 
ice of the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, shows a total of more than 31,000 
apprentices in skilled trades and industrial 
occupations, all of whom are receiving or- 
ganized instruction either in public, part- 
time, or evening vocational schools. A com- 
parison of the present figures for certain 
building trades with those of a similar sur- 
vey in 1924 shows that there has been an 
increase of 200 per cent in the number of 
apprentices for a given group of States over 
@ seven-year period. 

The Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co., located at Newport News, Va., in 
cooperation with the Newport News City 
School Board and the Virginia State Board 
for Vocational Education, maintains an ap- 
prentice school, the purpose of which is to 
educate and train craftsmen for 19 trades 
allied to the building of ships. Apprentices 
are selected from among hundreds of appli- 
cants. 


In spite of the large number of applicants 





changed to the end that all sentences for 
felony shall be of a truly intederminate char- 


acter. This would be accomplished best by 
making sentences carry a minimum of not 
more than a year and making the maximum 
much longer than it oftentimes now is with 
most felony offenses. 

The change would give the Board of Parole 
much wider powers than it now has, with the 
result that it could serve society much more 
effectively than under its present limited 
powers. No man would be released from 
prison, if such release could not be given 
with safety to society. 

On the other hand, many youthful and 
accidental offenders, who are now serving 
long sentences, would be given an earlier op- 
portunity to return to society than the pres- 
ent laws permit. If the suggested change to 
the law was made, each case would be dealt 
with on its merits and the individual com- 
mitting a crime would be considered rather 
than the crime which he committed. 


from which to select candidates for train- 
ing, not all of those who are selected func- 
tion satisfactorily in the industry. Those 
apprentices who do not function satisfactorily 
either leave the industry voluntarily or are 
discharged. The records of those who have 
left the industry show that some were lack- 
ing in mechanical ability, some in sufficient 
intelligence to profit by the instruction of- 
fered in the apprentice school, some in craft 
morale, and some in academic preparation. 

This elimination, which in industrial par- 
lance is called apprentice turnover, is ex- 
pensive to the industry because the profit 
from the work performed by the apprentices 
for approximately the first two years of their 
apprenticeship does not equal the costs 
to the industry for wages, spoilage, breakage, 
instruction, and overhead. It is expensive to 
the State and local boards of education, in- 
asmuch as the instructors’ salaries are paid 
by these bodies without receiving a maximum 
benefit from the money so expended. 

In some cases it is probably a waste of 
time and energy on the part of those appren- 
tices who lack the qualifications necessary 
for success in ,the mechanical trades. This, 
however, is only a conjecture, inasmuch as 
no measure has been devised to determine 
whether or not the education and training 
which the eliminated apprentices received 
during their period of indenture are sufficient 
to enable them to perform satisfactorily in 
industries which do not require such a high 
degree of craftsmanship and craft morale as 
does the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co. 

In a few instances the applicants selected 
may lack the qualifications necessary for 
success in any of the mechanical trades. If 
this is true, it would be to the advantage of 
the applicant, the employer, and the school 
system if such individuals were not employed. 

In this industry, however, a safeguard is 
provided whitch protects those who possess 
no mechanical abilities. This safeguard con- 
sists in having each apprentice serve a six- 
month probationary period before he is fi- 
nally indentured into apprenticeship. 

If, during this probationary period, the ap- 
prentice shows but little evidence of those 
qualificatigns which are considered necessary 
for successful apprenticeship in the craft into 
which he is entered, he may be transferred 
to another craft or he may be discharged. 
Usually he is given a tryout in two or more 
crafts before he is finally discharged. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN | 


President of the United States 1861-1865 
“Whoever can change public opinion can change 
the Government practically so much. Public opin- 
ion, on any subject, always has a central idea from 
which all its minor thoughts radiate.” 
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Problems of School Superintendents for Re- 
vision of System of Public Instruction to 
Meet Emergency Situation Outlined 





By JOHN S. VAUGHAN 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Oklahoma 


UTIES of school superintendents fall 
roughly under five heads: Economy, cur- 
riculum division, scholarship, extra-cur- 

ricular activity, and integration of school and 
community. 

Economy should be the watchword of pub- 
lic school administrations during the next 
decade. For the time educational budgets 
have reached their apex. There may be 
some increases in total expenditures, but 
these will not be proportionately as large as 
enrollment increases. 

++ P 

Whether we are spending too much money 
or too little money on education is not the 
crucial question. Whether or not those who 
pay the cost can or will continue to do so, 
and whether the expenditures are in excess 
of the results obtained are the vital ques- 
tions. 

Economies have been made and will con- 
tinue to be in public school expenditures by 
school administrators. No pattern can be 
provided which will produce economies in 
evety school community. What would be 
effective in one school might be ruinous in 
another. No measures should be adopted 
which will reduce the efficiency of the school 
if it can possibly be avoided. 

The public is clamoring for reduced taxes. 
The superintendent must not be calloused to 
this appeal; neither must he be overwhelmed 
by it. The children are his clients. They 
can not defend themselves or their interests; 
the superintendent must. If the schools are 
crippled the children will be handicapped 
throughout their lives. 

The parents no more want to sacrifice the 
interests of their children than superintend- 
ents do. If they insist on reductions that 
vitally affect the efficiency of the school, it is 
ignorance. They do not know the facts as 
the superintendents do. 

It, is the business of the superintendents 
then to teach them. They must be taken 
into the superintendent’s confidence, shown 
in detail the superintendent’s program, and 
provided with information that will enable 
them to determine their school expenditures 
compared with other similar schools in the 
State and with schools throughout. the 
country. 

If, after the public has been fully informed 
as to the minimum needs of the school, it 
still insists on reductions below that mini- 
mum, I know of nothing else for the super- 
intendent to do. In the last analysis they 
pay the bills, and have the final say as to 
how it shall be spent. 

Economies may be effected in the follow- 
ing ways: 

By increasing the teaching load: More than 
90 per cent of the North Central schools have 
@ pupil-teacher ratio of less than 30, while 
18.6 per cent have a ratio of less than 20. 
This indicates clearly that much slack can 


be taken up in many of the high schools by 
eliminating teachers. 


++ 

Of the 149 one, two and three teacher high 
schools applying for accrediting this year 
none had a pupil-teacher ratio greater than 
30 to one in the high school division and 
only 23 schools exceeded a ratio of 20 to one. 
Fifty-nine of these schools have a pupil- 
teacher ratio of 15 and under in the high 
school division. 

In a-random sampling of 84 accredited 
high schools in Oklahoma 60 per cent of 
schools had less than 30 pupils per teacher. 

By elimination of unnecessary and expen- 
Sively small classes: This. is possible in many 
school organizations 

Centralizing small High schools. 

Eliminating duplication in administration. 

Elimination of waste in operating cost. 

Weeding out activities that have small or 
questionable value. 

Reduction in teacher salaries, which is al- 
ready being done. 

As pointed out\ no single procedure can 
be applied to all schools. It is possible, how- 
ever, by checking over this list that econo- 
mies can be effected without injuring the 
essential values of the school program. 

The curriculum should be revised in the 
direction of modern needs and simplicity. 
Modern needs require the teaching of subject, 
matter that is necessary to an understand- 
ing of and adjustment to modern life. The 
greatest need at present is a wide range of 
information, command of the skills of get- 
ting and communicating thought, proper so- 
cial attitudes, and the ability to study. 

I would stress the last item especially. In 
the reaction against the mental ‘discipline 
theory too great laxity with regard to the 
Standards of formal study has come into 
many schools. We must not forget that 
mental power is the fundamental aim of 
formal education. 


++ 

While I believe that the quality of teach- 
ing has vastly improved during the past 
quarter of a century, there is reason to fear 
that, in our efforts to reach all children and 
render them a maximum social service, schol- 
astic standards have suffered. 

The effort in some schools to take over 
functions more properly belonging to other 
social agencies, such as the church, the 
home, and the community, has resulted in a 
multiplication of activities, many of them 
quite expensive, which have detracted from 
the fundamental aims of education. The 
seven cardinal principles of education are all 
right for education if we include all the edu- 
cational agencies; but the school is charged 
with a relatively small part of these aims. 
Assumption of all of them by the school is 
unfair to the schools, the taxpayers and to 
the other educational agencies. 

A higher standard of scholarship should 
be set throughout the school system, and 
students who fail to attain them should not 
be promoted too readily regardless. A much 
higher degree of subject matter mastery can 
be obtained on the part of students if the 
techniques of teaching are effectively di- 
rected toward that end. Definite standards 
of attainment should be set for the various 
levels of ability and students should be re- 
quired to attain them. The two outstanding 
weaknesses of college freshmen are their lack 
of a technique of study and deficiency in the 
mastery of the fundamental subjects. 

I hold no particular brief for the college 
preparatory function of high school other 
than this: The high school should turn to 
the college students who have learned how 


to master organization of abstract ideas, 
who have some degree of ability in manipu- 
lating these, and who know how to concen- 
trate thought upon problems. With such 
students colleges can do something. 

If requirements in mathematics are re- 
moved, there should be substituted other 
work of such quality that scholarship does 
not suffer. In other words, all schools must 
set up their subject matter aims in as defi- 
nite forms as professional schools have done, 
and mastery of it in terms of those aims 
should be exacted. 

Extra-curricular activities should be cur- 
tailed to include only those which are both 
inexpensive and of definite educational value. 
Athletics, as only too often engaged in, serve 
principally as adventitious means of building 
school morale and as a safety valve for the 
behavior of certain students. They often de- 
flect ideals from scholarship and glorify a 
type of person only too often of dubious so- 
cial merit, not to say academic. 

If schools must have athletics let us 
frankly recognize the fact and conduct them 
as such, ending the cant about physical edu- 
cation. In the field of nonathletic activities 
let us discriminate sharply between play and 
the play attitude in work. 

An activity to qualify should contribute in 
demonstrable manner to the primary func- 
tion of education. Much has been written 
about education through play. ‘It is time to 
write some more about education through 
hard work. 

School work should be integrated with 
community life so that faith in education 
and the worthwhileness of the school may 
continue in the minds of the people. This 
can be done through wise use of the project 
method, and by tieing extra-curricular work 
to community activities. I knew one teacher 
of public school music in a small town who 
arranged for her girls’ glee club to help the 
local churches with their special music. Boys 
with definite professional bent can. be placed 
with sympathetic firms to gain sufficient ex- 
perience to judge their real_desire to enter 
the field. 

The “little theater” can unite both stu- 
dents and citizens of a wide range of ages 
in a common esthetic effort. The Possibili- 
ties are limited only by the creative imagina- 
tion of the teacher and the responsiveness 
of the community. 

Enough has been said to suggest what can 
be done to destroy the feeling in many com- 
munities that school life is apart from com- 


ed life, and unrelated and unessential 


Live within Income 
and Pay Debts 
to Get Along 





James Shaw 
Commissioner of Banking, 
State of Texas 


URING the past 12-month period, many 
things have happened. We have wit- 
nessed the collapse of practically all 

commodity prices; we have seen the stock 
and bond markets go to new low levels; we 
have seen real estate of all kinds become de- 
preciated in value. We have thereby seen 
many business failures, both banks and com- 
mercial concerns. 

The air has been charged, so to speak, with 
business uncertainty. Many of us have been 
sorely tried, and we wonder if things will 
ever right themselves. The answer is that 
they will. 

But as in all past business catastrophes, 
the attrition is going to continue until we 
get back to fundamental principles, and build 
back on the solid foundation of thrift, self 
denial and sanity in general. 

We departed from the time-tested rules 
of the game of life and business, in the mad 
era of the past few years, and we are now 
paying the penalty. There has been too 
much “couuting chickens before they 
hatched.” There has been too much antici- 
pating the future, and we have brought the 
house down on ourselves. 

It does not take much study to ascertain 
what are our major ills. We led ourselves 
to believe that our business could not have 
a backset. We saw the world as our market 
for our agricultural, mineral and manufac- 
tured products, and we indulged in extrava- 
gances of many kinds, as individuals and as 
a Nation. 

Few stopped to analyze and apparently few 
believed that our world customers were im- 
poverished, and that their obligations to us 
made during the World War period were not 
being met; that our Congress by the enact- 
ment of the present tariff law, made it prac- 
tically impossible for our debtors to pay us, 
except ‘in gold, and thereby practically closed 
these markets to our raw materials. 

We have increased our combined public 
debt, national, State, county, and municipal, 
from about $5,500,000,000 in 1913, to approxi- 
mately $31,000,000,000 in 1931. We have not 
hesitated to vote public bonds for many pur- 
poses and as individuals we have involved 
ourselves by creating large debts, and we now 
wake up to the fact that to meet our obli- 
gations is a. stupendous task with markets 
at low ebb. 

Many of us blame it all on the various 
governmental subdivisions, and clamor for 
a reduction of taxes. I think that is all right 
and proper if it can be done; but my ob- 
servation is that we got into most of our 
present trouble by creating the debts when 
times were good, and that our taxes must 
remain relatively high until we have dis- 
charged, or greatly reduced, our obligations. 

‘While there have been many bank failures 
in the last two years, still only a small per- 
centage of the assets of our banking struc- 
ture has been affected. The main trouble 
was that most of the banks that failed 
should never have been chartered. 

There were too many banks. The weak 
ones were carried down in the whirlpool of 
overexpansion—so rampant during the halcyon 
days following the World War-—and conse- 
quent inflated prices, and values all down 
the line. 
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